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CHAPTER 1 
Susan speculates 


Susan Holt looked round the crowded lounge ot the Ricardo 
Hotel, and through the smoke ot her cigarette, amusedly 
watcned the varying antics ot its occupants. Human nature, 
she rellected, was not only an amazing out a diverting thing: 
without this side-show, Lite would prooaDiy be insupportable. 

ihe Ricardo was the typical English seaside hotel of the 
“ three to three and a halt guineas, according to room ” 
type. that was to say, it specialised mainly in women 
possessing private means who, tor various reasons, including 
the never-to-be-soived servant problem, elected to live in a 
community under the same root, where all their domestic 
troubles could be solved by the simple expedient ot writing 
one cheque each week. 


The small seaside town of Fangbourne, South Devon 
possessing a climate which was mild in even the severest 
winter was never empty of visitors, and the difficulty at the 

wi^hu, 0 . ? aS l °, 8< V? : lts chentele clung to their hold there 
with the tenacity of limpets. Mr. Beauchamp, the manager, 

have been destined by Fate to “run” just such an 

small hnf vl S rl h fr 001 only . conlrolled but kept contented a 
studL ^ ry ? Lcient . s f atf ('Adding an excellent chef); he 

took nn fh y Whim and lancy . of each c,,ent « and - altogether 
• • l J e as P e ^ 1 to many of the guests as a person directly 

£S- £ 

Of these pests no one exactl^knewToT 15 th ° ueht P riv ately 

himself away on any sub ect) hT./r WaS n L 0t 0ne to 6' ve 

from whomnothing washidden L£T 8C \ the u hall *P° rter . 

that when the manager’s evesAFI? ty shrewd idea 

his interpretation of S the CHhello rd/etlL 0 ' 6 ' olherw,se 8 ave 
was dogs. 110 role > the provocative subject 


s£ a* h - 
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atmosphere of Lancaster Gate, W.2, to the softer air of 
Fangoourne. lhe change represented so much difference 
that she could scarcely believe it had happened: after the 
hard, ceaseless gi md at the big accountant s office in High 
Holborn where she worked, this placid, lotus-eating existence, 
in which the main problem seemed to be what one should 
do with one's tune—she wondered what these indolent, self- 
indulged and pampered women would say if they were kept 
at full stretch from 9 to 5.30 each day ?—appeared like the 
figment of a dream. 

On her right the " Mystery-woman," as Susan had heard 
her described, was holding forth. I he M.W. was a wisp of 
a creature, elaborately made-up, and wearing a skin-tight 
" semi-evening " frock, dead black in colour, which, in con¬ 
junction with her white face that seemed entirely bloodless, 
gave her the appearance of a corpse that had been furnished 
with the wrong kind of shroud. The “ mystery-woman's ” 
main theme ot conversation (perhaps appropriately enough) 
was the riddle of existence. 

“ Why are we all here ? ” she now demanded of her 
audience, accompanying her question with a Duse-like play 
of her hands. 

" I can tell you why / am here,” replied a woman of sixty, 
speaking with a broad Lancashire accent ; “ I’m here because 
this is the best place I’ve been able to find for the money. 
What do you say, Mrs. Glemster? ” turning to another stout, 
comfortable-looking party on her left. 

The M.W. thereupon wrought such virtuoso effects with 
her hands that Susan feared every moment to hear the snap¬ 
ping of bones. 

“ You don’t understand, Mrs. Flett! ” she complained. ‘ I 
didn't mean why we are actually here at the Ricardo; I 
meant, why are we here at all ? What is the purpose of it? ” 

Mrs. Flett creaked in her chair. It was common know¬ 
ledge that she had never liked the Mystery-woman from the 
moment that Mrs. Opie (“ at least, that's the name on her 
letters ”) had walked mincingly into the dining-room of the 
hotel a fortnight before, thereby causing something of a 
minor sensation. 

“ We're here because we all had mothers and fathers, she 
asseverated with crushing finality; “ some had one sort and 
some another,” she added after a pause. 

The tiny hands put in some more strenuous and elaborate 
work. When this spiritual semaphoring was concluded, their 
owner wailed: ‘‘Oh, you still don’t understand; you don’t 

UNDERSTAND ! ” 

“ No, and I don't want to,” responded her verbal antagonist. 
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“ Life’s good enough for me, and I’m very grateful. What 
do you say, Mrs. Forbes ? ” 

Adela Forbes, relict of a doctor who had relieved life in a 
dull town in the Midlands by taking too much drink and 
indulging in amorous pursuits amongst the more comely 
of his patients, nodded her grey head. 

“ I am very comfortable here, I must say," she said. 
Indeed, when she looked back on the high-tension years she 
had spent at Little Haddleham, life at the Ricardo Hotel, 
Fangbourne, was unbelievably pleasant. 

"Oh, you’re all so hopeless] ” The M.W., raising her 
wildly fluttering hands above her head, rose, and minced out 
of the lounge. 

A burst of laughter greeted her disappearance. 

“What she wants is something to occupy her mind ; she’s 
just going daft! ’’ summed up Mrs. Flett. "Her husband 
must have had a pretty time of it—that is, if she ever did 
have a husband." 

" Please let us change the subiect." rejoined Mrs. Forbes 
to whom husbands, even when dead, were naturally a sore 
subject. " Will anyone play bridge ? " 


Susan Holt, finding herself leaning on the iron railings that 
prevented the unwary from falling into the waters of the 

“ sights °lilii?'° n ! 0f , Fan S b0l,rne ’s most attractive 
sights recalled the ridiculous scene which she had just 

* nd . th f served as V et reminder 

^ i 0i y? jest , Llfe could so often become. Here 
T* s jjf.' a 5 ir of^wentv-four, possessing most of the qualities 

th* f»n ,eVed/ , wh i ch cou,d bave allowed her to eniov Life to 

Wh<? WaS reasonab, V attractive, as well—whilst 
^ ageing women who thought only of their own 

bevond^ thnJ nf P r' a,ly ° f - their stomacb s, had no woS 

at 8.55 on the following Monday Mn , " and Co s ' Ltd ■ 
were not supposed to show un at'thiI°r-» PnV « te secr ? tane s 
at the earliest, but T. A. Allchin a Hemn'I °^ ce until 9.30 

expected all his emnlovees to share his enthu^a bims elf. 
curious taste, but “ T A A ” » u 5 ,s enth,, siasm. A 

borne, called him. ™.Wgh Hoi- 

as other men lusted after the sins of th af L er fici,res 

and rich at forty-two. he lived only for his work, ifwas no 
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wonder that his wife was said to be fond of going to the more 
advanced type of night club, accompanied by an exotic taste 
in boy-friends. 

Susan sighed. This was such an unusual experience that 
she instantly reprimanded herself. To sigh was weak, 
foolish and altogether deplorable. As things went in this 
terribly difficult world, where so many of the nice things were 
assigned to the people who not only didn't seem to appreciate 
them, but who positively didn't deserve them, she was for¬ 
tunate ; she earned £4 10s a week : she had a small room at 
the office entirely to herself—that was when she was not 
taking T.A.A.’s verbal dictation (he did most of his letters 
and countless memoranda with the aid of a dictaphone); she 
had nobody to bother her ; she was entirely her own mistress ; 
she had no stupid love-affair to distract her thoughts—one 
experience, now two years distant, had been enough in that 
reS p ect _and, altogether, a great many of her contemporaries, 
no doubt, would have envied her. Yet- 

What had caused this malaise of the mind ? Was it due 
to the after-effects of the ’flu, or was this spiritual revolt 
caused by some secret prompting which had sprung up to 
attack her like a long-hidden enemy ? Perhaps the soft 
night air, coming to her across the sea from the direction of 
France the land of romance, had caused the havoc in her 
mind? And that quaint little harbour! How exquisite it 

looked in the rays of the setting sun! 

She sighed again. She didn’t want to, but she really 


C °But this was giving way to stupidty. What right had she, 
of all people, to indulge in day-dreams? As she was now, so 
she would remain—a girl, alone in the world forced to earn 
her living, honestly if possible, dishonestly she supposed, if 
the straighter method failed. That wasn t likely, thank good¬ 
ness—at least, not yet awhile: T A A . who never wasted 
words (unless he was endeavouring to get the business of an 
important new client), had once declared her to be invalu- 
able—reallv the best secretary I have ever had. hor as long 
as she could keen up that standard, there was no fear of 


her being unemployed. , 

But supposing she lost her health? What then. A 
when she grew old? It was imooss.ble to wve enough out 

of her monev to provide anything worth - wl ?' lef .Wndint 
when she would be unable to work and would be dependent 

Shrugging her shoulders, as though to rid herself of 

burden that was bearing her down physically as well a 

mentally, she turned away from the sunlit waters of Fane- 

bourne, whose bosom was decorated with a number of small 
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motor-yachts, the modern successors to the fishing smacks 
which, in years gone by, had brought prosperity to the then 
prosperous port, and walked quietly back towards the hotel. 
The air was full ol phantoms—will-o'-th-wisp desires which 
had to be tought and vanquished. And she could not hope 
to beat them alone and in that glamorous but treacherous 
night. She had to mix with other people ; talk vacuously 
about inanities. Then, God willing, the mood would pass, 
and she would become the normal Susan Holt once again. 

As she drew near the hotel entrance, she saw a man walk 
through the swing-doors and stand for a moment lookine 
out at the bay. b 

She decided he was a very interesting type. 


CHAPTER II 

THE MAN WHO HAD LOST INTEREST 

n/n Ja , mes Faber Was rich ’ w °rld-famous under a 

pen-name (his pla>s were as successful on Broadway as in 

man d wh but P rofoundl y bored - His was the sad case of a 
m u/u h u° had osl P ,a ctically all interest in Life 

break "awa^from^ princip . al reason why he had decided to 

fo^et 1SelfH h !! USUal ,5 urroun ding S for a time and try to 
torget himself and the world as he knew it. He had let Fate 

decide where he should go, once he had got into hi fast 

w P ^ lr? r: , W,th a “ England 10 ch00se ^om, he had turned 
inac 1 h flC L eavmg Dor chester, the nearest town to Manner 

afSr a 1S w h °“ Se Set in the foIds of the lovely Dorset hills and 

Devon cSi^ " oTthfsouth 

had passed several times nn h ’ 3 l ° Wn i hrOUgh which he 

driving! 1 ' 01561 ' b ° lh hungry and further 

wdUkepf lawns'st* etchin^afmosl’ S'™™ 1 enough with <he 
viewed with a cJS St r vn t0 $ea ’ he had 

was satiated with the rich thine*^1?' U i S T e ’S pensive ho,e,s (he 

his car outside the enlranJe tn L ' fe) ., an< ? had sto PP ed 

obviously of the third-class that stood' hotel - 

promenade. It was the view vvh,Vk° i at the end of lh e 

shut off his engine he could see f 3t fi raC T ted h,m: as he 

Fangbourne Bay one of the mn J fu glorious sweep of 

whole of Britafn’smira<£i™ 3 ^ a e " ranc,n g spectacles in the 

there and lit up by the rays of fhe ™ in . e * • Dotted here and 

y me rays of the westering sun-this day in 
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can> Jul) was d>mg hard— were a number of small boats, 
then red rails exchanging happy greetings with the deep blue 
water. Cjmc and realist as he was, Faber felt the soothing 
inlluence of the scene, and got out of his car. What was the 
name of this place? The Ricardo? He smiled in hard- 
b.tten lashion—why was it that the more ordinary the hotel, 
the more pretentious and high-sounding the name it carried? 
Anywa>, he'd risk it; he need only stay one night, and it 
would be an interesting experience to study the hoi poltoi 
at close quarters. 

His first surpnse was to find in this third-rate hotel a really 
first-class hali-porter. The latter showed a knowledge of his 
duties which caused Faber to raise his eyebrows. It was not 
until " George," the name by which everybody seemed to 
address him, explained that he had once been under-porter 
at a very famous London hotel that something of the mystery 
was solved. 

" I’m afraid I am too late for dinner," the visitor said, after 
he had seen his car safely in the garage. 

" If you wouldn't mind something cold, sir, I think the chef 
could get over that,” was the ready reply. 

“ Well . ..” commented Faber, and stopped because he really 
had nothing else to say. This was an evening of surprises 
for him. 

There were two more to come, The first consisted of the 
excellent heated soup and cold roast beef which made up his 
meal, whilst the other was the girl who came walking slowly 
up to the hotel entrance from the direction of the front just 
as the setting sun was enveloping Fangbourne Bay in a kind 
of mystic glow. 

James Faber went further than many other men in mistrust¬ 
ing women: he actually disliked them. His own very unfor¬ 
tunate marriage, no doubt, had been a strong influencing 
factor but there w-ere other reasons—his sharply realistic 
outlook on life enabled him to see clearly the pettiness with 
which so many women buttressed their lives ; he saw women— 
speaking as a class—like so many cats, mainly concerned 
with their own comfort; interested for the greater part in 
the puerilities of existence-food, clothes amusements. Of 
late vears he had left them severely alone, because they not 
merely bored, but annoyed him. Monica, his wife, had so 
manv of the feminine qualities which he found hateful that 
she had served to sicken him of the sex. If the word can be 
taken of the philosopher who said that when a man tired or 
women he tired of life, then James Faber could be counted 
amongst those who had no interest in existence. 
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This, was partially if not wholly true: life of late, it was 
true, Pad become stale and unprofitable ; entirely without 
zest: sated with success, unhappy in his home, this man whom 
the ignorant outside world regarded as a favourite of the 
gods, had seriously considered putting an end to the tragic 
jest of his life through a revolver bullet—and had only decided 
against the proposition because of the cowardly nature of the 
act. There were certain circumstances in which he regarded 
suicide as entirely justified, but there was no such vitally 
compelling motive in his case. 

All the same, he was so profoundly bored that if he could 
have ended his life without the smirch of cowardice he would 
unhesitatingly have, done so. 

f^u* s ’r!^ en ’ was b * s state °f mind as he stood on the steps 
of the Ricardo Hotel, watching the girl he had seen leaving 
the front walk towards him. 

Beyond the most casual observation he paid her no atten- 

level“S hiT 8 Then- entrance '° ^ hold ' she d «" 

her w^y S ° rry ’ ^ Said ’ realisin S ^at he wa * standing in 

Wa f, h ? r re ? l y: 11 a smile revealing beautiful 
teeth a nd well-shaped lips—but it went deeper than that- 

U told ll him h ?hTt h Cr SOmelhin u 8 of the 8*rl’s charactcf; 
it told him that she was warm-hearted, possessed snorts. 

manlike qualmes, and, without being in any sense “free” 

' o '. l ' r £ »»"" sss. ”* 

, inanK you, she said quietly 

hewo'ulThave^ns^^^le'to mi " U,es b ' f °- *■»« 

from the lips ofawoman asheii^n .S U °. US w ° rds comin S 
he would have smiled in ® ° L be nature °f a reward, 

girl’s attractive figure vanish round the w , tched the 

fC Th ik fi a . , S an n Wh0 had -elv°ed nd a pardon “ ha "’ he 
h= felt hThad Sh g o 0 o f d P l e e a ason e : ET 4 -/ nd 

£ ~ Sf — 

ndicul ous , a preposterous situation. ‘ ght ‘ II Was a 

his hat "and S sticlTf ro^iheltaSd Tffi? 0 ‘w h ° tel to take 

eye of the hall-porter. ’ he felt unable to meet the 
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“ Nice night lor a walk, sir," remarked George ; “the bay 
is very attractive about this time." 

“ So I've noticed," replied the playwright; “ when do you 
lock up? ” 

The porter smiled. 

" Don’t let that worry you, sir; we usually close about 
eleven, but 1 shall be on duty until midnight." 

“ 1 promise to be back long before that,” and then, moved 
by an impulse which he knew he should have controlled : 
“ Who was that young lady who came in as I was standing 
on the steps just now ? Is she staying here ? " 

“ Yes, sir,” replied George, refusing to bat an eye-lid (trust 
a hall porter who knows his job to be imperturbability itself 
on such an occasion); "her name is Miss Holt and she is 
down from London on a short holiday." 

“ Thank you . . . she reminded me of somebody I used 
to know ; that’s why 1 asked." 

The porter accepted the obviously invented explanation 
without a tremor. 

“ A very nice lady, Miss Holt is," he went on ; “ it’s a pity 
there aren’t more like her. Some of the old fuss-pots who 
stay here could take a lesson from her and be all the better 
for it.” 

“ There are far too many women in the world,” was Faber’s 

comment. . „ , , 

“ Too many of the wrong kind, you mean, sir, amended 
George ; “ sometimes it’s all I can do to keep my temper 
in this place—all these old cats seem to think about is what 
they put in their stomachs, and how to fill in the time between 
meals. They ought to be doing some kind of work ; then 
they wouldn’t be able to think so much about themselves. . . . 
I hope you enjoy your walk, sir," the speaker concluded .n 
a different tone. It was as though he realised he had over¬ 
stepped the gulf which separated him from this distinguished- 

looking but blase guest. 

“ Thank you; I think I shall." 

But once he was away from the hotel, Faber found him¬ 
self occupied with his thoughts instead of appreciating the 
artistic delights of perhaps the most beautiful part of South 
Devon. The philosophy of the hall-porter, homespun as 
it was. had gone home There were women and women : 
it was idiotic to condemn, as he had been doing, a whole 
sex. Take the Holt girl, for example : unless appearances 
were unusually deceptive, she was a decent type : self-reliant, 
courageous, facing what was perhaps a difficult existence 
with a smile—that same smile she had given him a few 
minutes before. 
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When reaction comes to a person of strong character, it 
is often violent, and the instance ot James Faber was no 
exception. In the ordinary course of events he would have 
scoffed at any suggestion that a complete stranger, like this 
Holt girl, could have been the means of inducing him to 
change his ideas on any subject, let alone a subject on which 
he held such strong opinions; but, as he reached the end 
of the esplanade and turned back in the direction of the 
Ricardo, he experienced a very strange desire. 1 his was 
nothing less revolutionary than the wish to sec the subject 
of the hall-porter’s eulogium and have a talk with her. 

Would she be worth the trouble ? Or would she prove 
to be as shallow’-minded as the majority of her kind ? That 
was the problem he was determined to solve before he went 
to bed that night. Used to having his own way in most 
things, the playwright did not allow any other consideration 
to stand in the way of his suddenly conceived wish : it was 
enough that the desire had come to him 


CHAPTER III 


MRS. OPIE WAVES HER HANDS 


Susan Holt stifled a yawn and closed the novel she had been 
trying to read. It was a stupid book ; she might have known 
that from the title--" Passion’s Pawn ”—but she had picked 
it up haphazard from a shelf in the smaller of the two 
lounges and had started to read the first chapter in order to 
kill time before going to her room. Even a dull and non¬ 
sensical book was a better companion than that group of 
stupid, middle-aged and elderly women who were cackling 
in the next room like so many hens. 

As she closed the latest opus of Catherine Floyd, the 

authoress whose unrestrained stories of life never lived either 

on land or sea, had made her name a household word 

throughout the multitudinous lower-middle-class homes of 

England, Susan suddenly stared. The man she had passed 

on the steps of the hotel forty minutes or so before was 

standing a yard or so away, looking down at her with what 

she imagined must be a quizzical smile on his lean, clear- 
cut t&cc. 


“ Doesn’t it interest you ? ” 

She 6 flki°sh d ed Were S ° abn,ptIy spoken as to be a,most rude. 

Very urTl I?* 5 difficu,t to understand why 
such books are published—they can’t do any good.’’ 
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For reply, he took out a cigarette-case which Susan knew 
must have cost a good deal of money. 

" Do you smoke ? ” 

“ Occasionally.” 

“ Then may 1 offer you a cigarette ? " 

“ Thank you.” 

This man was masterful—so masterful, in fact, that she 
resented his dynamism. He was treating her as though she 
were a child. And yet, buried deep beneath her resentment, 
was a feeling of pride that he had chosen her out of all 
the other people in the hotel to whom to talk. True, he 
hadn't much choice—the rest were a motley lot of bores 
—but, nevertheless, she could not help feeling pleased. She 
had been paid a compliment. 

“ I hope you don’t mind my speaking to you in this way," 
he said, after he had lit a cigarette she had taken. 

“ Why should I mind ? " she countered ; “ you were prob¬ 
ably bored and wanted someone to talk to.” 

He sat down in the chair next to her before he replied. 

“ I'm used to being bored ; that wasn’t my reason. And 
please don’t think I’m trying to be unpleasant when I say 
that I felt I wanted to talk to you. The book which had 
so obviously wearied you merely served as an excuse." 

She nodded. 

“ I thought as much. Well, why did you feel you wanted 
to talk to me ? I’m a very commonplace person, whilst 
you-” She stopped, realising that she might appear im¬ 

pertinent if she added the rest of what she had been about 
to say. 

" Go on," he encouraged ; “ I like frankness, and you, I 
take it, were going to be frank." 

Susan laughed. 

"You’re evidently a reader of character." 

“ I flatter mvself I am ; in a way, reading character, is 
part of my work." 

“ Indeed." She would have liked to have asked him what 
this work was. but restrained herself. 

"What were you going to say ? " he persisted. 

"Well, if you must know." she answered, a flush making 
her attractive face almost beautiful for the moment. " I was 
going to say that, whilst I am a commonplace person, you 
quite evidently are not." 

" How do vou know?" 

She brushed the question aside with a gesture of hands 
that struck Faber, a connoisseur on the subject, as being 
singularly well shaped. 

“ Forgive me if I say that it’s rather stupid of you to ask 
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that. I don’t intend to subscribe to your vanity, if that is 
what you want, but a man like you appears as much out of 
place in a hotel like this as 1 should, say, at the Ritz or the 
Carlton. Why did you come here ? ” 

For the first time for many days James Faber laughed. 
It was not a mere unhealthy snigger of mirth, but was 
genuine and unrestrained. 

“ You are exactly as I imagined you to be,” he com¬ 
mented so surprisingly that Susan gasped. That such a man 
as this should have wasted any of his time on her seemed 
astounding. He flicked the ash of his cigarette before con¬ 
tinuing. 

Then : 


you 
»* 


“ 1 don’t think l can agree with you when you say yc 
are an insignificant person. That is not my view, anyway 
“Nevertheless, I am. I earn £4 10s. a week,’it is true, 
which I suppose is a satisfactory salarv for a girl but I have 
to work very hard for it. and it allows little scope for any¬ 
thing amusing ... I really don’t know why I am boring 
you with these intimate personal details," she wound up 
feeling how absurd the situation must appear to this obviously 

thmMoh d o ma . n , who f ha d apparently only come to the Ricardo 
through a sudden freakish whim. 

But he maintained an attitude of polite attention • there 
was no indication that he was bored. 

he"returaed tel1 ^ SOmething more of V our ,ife > Miss Holt," 
Susan coloured. 

“ You know my name ? " 

He smiled. 

“ I asked the hall-porter." 

“ Why ? " 

Because I wanted to know." 

!t d wa n ?tn h m» k th r at iS T a . ver l “'^factory answer." 

ph W l S d^T k „o I w a S 8 i S f e e^ 0 ornd r ei f ^ 

" Fee W n„ 8 h Ted'f'? d en ° Ugh ? ^ 

ya^yrXd'a^o, 3 ^ 0 ^^' 5 ft f 3,W3yS »>*«• ™ 

of exchanging confidences^ ,he h ? bit 

He Be n r Ld f H eW min u U,es after me. them me_perfect 
direct. • 35 th0ugh outstanding why she was so 

ciate the coIEi^tou VTve 'ahetdv believe me ’ 1 appre_ 
extend i, by telling Twha? ytfr t'orTTs"?" 6 ' W ° n '' V ° U 


it 


«( 
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“ I’m secretary to a rather important Chartered Accountant 
in Holborn.” 

“ Do you find it interesting ? ” 

“ Frankly, I don't—but it’s my living, and I have to do 
the best I can.” 

“ And I have no doubt you do it very well . . . Well,” 
getting up. “ 1 want to thank you for a very interesting 
quarter of an hour. Miss Holt." And, stubbing out his 
cigarette on the china ash-tray, he gave her a short bow and 
walked towards the door. 

Susan felt freshly amazed. What an extraordinary man ! 
Although courteous enough, he seemed to study only his own 
wishes ; other people’s feelings simply did not enter into the 
question. 

Well, that was that ! He would probably be off the next 
morning—a hotel like the Ricardo would quickly bore a 
person of his sophisticated tastes. She would never see him 
again ; which, perhaps, was just as well, for he had had a 

most disturbing effect on her. . ... 

So disturbing that long after she had got into bed she 
found herself speculating on the kind of life he led ; whether 
he was married; what really lay beneath that cynical attitude 
he showed to the world. It was past two o clock before she 

fell asleep. 


Going into the larger of the two hotel-lounges the fol¬ 
lowing morning, she found that irritating individual, the 

Mystery-woman, holding forth at the top of her neurotic 

• 

“ gut my dear people, I’m positive it’s he look at this 

photograph,” holding out a morning 
“ could there possibly be two people more alike ? He calls 
himself ‘James Faber’-at least, that’s the name he put 
into the register-but he’s really the famous playwright, 
Geoffrey Walcott. But what is a man like that doing in a 
2-by-4 hole like this ? ” She performed her familiar act ot 
hand-weaving as she awaited an answer to the question. 

Mrs. Flett (from Lancashire) creaked in her chair. She 
had eaten an especially hearty meal and wished for silence 

in order to digest it properly. 

“ The same as we all are—getting good value for money, 

she said. ., , . . . 

The Mvstery-woman would not be quietened. 

“Oh. how absurd you are. Mrs. Flett ! " she sent back; 
” as though a man with all his money-why I read the other 
day that, next to Bernard Shaw, Geoffrey Walcott was perhaps 
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the wealthiest dramatist alive !—would trouble about 
whether he got value or not." 

“ Why should he ? 1 knew a man in Eccles who was 

worth a couple of million—and he was as crazy on saving 
tuppence on an ounce of tobacco as he was on making 
another million.” 

“But Mr. Walcott is a writer, an artist—we all know how 
different that type is from the sordid business man. 1 tell 
you what it is,” the speaker continued, doing some further 
hand-weaving, “ there's a romance in his visit here. Either 
he has fallen in love, or else he is working on a new play 
and is studying types. Don't you think so, Miss Holt ? ” 
swinging round suddenly on Susan. 

So unexpectedly was this appeal that Susan felt the blood 
mounting to her cheeks. Angry, she could have smacked 
the ridiculous creature in the face. 

“ How should 1 know ? ” she heard herself replying. 

“ Oh, now you’re not being fair ! 1 saw you myself hav¬ 

ing a real heart-to-heart talk with him in the next room last 
night.” 

“ Don’t be absurd ! He told me nothing about himself 
—and, in any case, 1 wasn't interested enough to listen.” 

“ Didn’t he tell you anything about himself ? ” 

“ Nothing.” 

This had gone on long enough. Susan rose and walked 
out of the room, leaving a confused murmur of voices behind 
her. 


In the hall she almost collided with the man who had 

been under discussion ; wearing a Lovat plus-four-suit, he 

looked even more out of place in that somewhat shabby 

atmosphere than he had done when they talked together 
the night before. 

“ Good-morning, Miss Holt.” 

“ Good-morning.” 

“Doing anything particularly interesting today ? ” 

ofwh?ih 8 <h° qu ! ckl y on the scene in the lounge, the door 

makino h hC 7 ‘ Ced ^ as u now °P en . Susan could not help 
making her reply sound sharp. ^ 

“Is that really any concern of yours ? ” 

He shrugged. 

impertinent V orOffensive'." Wr ° ng ““ 1 1 have 00 wish 10 ■* 

tern. 11 " 6 WaS S ° mUCh sincerity in his tone that she felt peni- 


“ Tm sorry ; I, too, had 
Faber—James Faber.” 
She smiled. 


no wish to be 


offensive, Mr. 
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■' Some people in the hotel are calling you by another name,” 
she rejoined ; “ have you seen the Daily Looking-glass this 
morning ? ” 

- No. Why ? " 

“ I've just heard it contains your photograph—or, at least, 
the photograph of somebody who looks remarkably like you. 
I haven't seen it myself." 

The news appeared to cause him acute annoyance. 

“Those damned newspapers!” she heard him ejaculate. 
“ They're always poking their noses into other people’s busi¬ 
ness! In any case, I don't see that it is any concern of any¬ 
body here.” 

“ I'm afraid you're not allowing for the curiosity of the 
average idle woman,” Susan said. " In this hotel, as you 
have probably already noticed, there are several of that class. 
All they have to do is to discuss their fellow-guests. Natup 
ally, when a famous person arrives unexpectedly in their 
midst, they become very excited ; if you’re not careful, they’ll 
be crowding round you soon demanding your autograph.” 

He frowned. 

“ Why should they be such fools ? ” 

“ You're in the best position to supply the reason. And, 
what is more, if they see us standing here, they’ll be given 
further subject for gossip. Please excuse me.” And she 
turned away. 

He did not allow her to go. 

“ Miss Holt, 1 want to have a serious talk with you,” he 
said peremptorily. “ Now, please don’t be annoyed ; I’m 
serious. If you have nothing better to do, will you come out 
for a run in my car ? I’m just going round to the garage to 
get it.” 

She hesitated before making her reply. She was torn 
between two desires—first, there was the wish to know some¬ 
thing more about this intriguing if exasperating person, and 
this proved stronger than the conflicting desire to avoid in¬ 
volving herself in any further mischievous gossip on the part 
of Mrs. Opie. After all, she was her own mistress, and what 
she did was no concern of anybody else in the hotel. Besides, 
a direct refusal would be both discourteous and ungracious, 
and he had really done nothing to merit it. 

She suddenly made up her mind. 

“ I shall be pleased to come,” she said ; “ but I don t think 
we had better be seen leaving the hotel together; some of the 
women I have been telling you about would probably put a 
very bad construction on it—the worst, perhaps.” 

He took her remark seriously. 

“ The last thing I want is to make you the subject of these 
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wretched females’ scandal. Could you be outside the Pier 
Pavilion in twenty minutes’ time? ” 

“ Quite easily.” A ieeling ol being about to embark on 
an adventure swept througn her. It was an entirely novel 
sensation, but she found it distinctly pleasant, although the 
thought crossed her mind that it was an incident such as 
Catherine Floyd might have used in one ol her stones. Was 
it not merely another version of Rich Man meeting Poor 
Girl, beloved of cheap fiction and Hollywood ? 

Her further reflections were interrupted by two things— 
first, the walking into the hall of Mrs. Opie, whose staring eyes 
and thin-lipped mouth reflected her avid interest in the scene, 
and, secondly, the words of her companion. 

‘‘Thank you, Miss Holt; 1 promise not to keep you wait¬ 
ing.” 

After he had disappeared through the swing-doors, the 
Mystery-woman sidled up, a mischievous smile on her face. 
‘‘Congratulations!” she said. 

On what ? ’’ Susan’s reply was curt. 

Why, on keeping the Great Man so interested, of course • 
do you think he would mind if 1 asked him for his auto¬ 
graph / 

Susan had her opportunity, and took it. 

“From what he has just told me, 1 should say he would 

™‘" d ,' / ® ry M mU n md< - ed - He was saying, just before you 
came up, Mrs. Opie that he had never seen such a collection 

tITA"" 8 fen ! ales as hc had notlced in this hotel.” 
I he lie had been worth uttering, she felt, as she watched the 
colour flood into the woman's lace 

“How insulting!” Mrs. Opie exclaimed. 

j Oh, I don t know. I have to work hard for mv livine 

hndiv V< H rk 'V hard - Many timcs 1 have considered^ myself 

day 'I th n ink by f bu \ rea,ly ’ being here for a couple of 
1 y ,’L t Ji‘ nk 1 am for tnnate in being kept so busy " P And 

u^^rsTor room" 8 ^ her * S she Walked ^ 
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c>nicism and had become a changed pei tonality in conse¬ 
quence. Courteous, considering her comfort in every respect, 
studwng her wishes, he had proved an ideal companion. 

She was quick to respond. A red-letter day like this was 
so unusual, she could not help demonstrating her delight 
and enthusiasm. She felt that he probably considered her 
naive and unsophisticated, but she did not care. When all 
was said and done, she had been perfectly frank with him, 
making no pietence to being anything but a hard-working 
secretary in a City office ; so where could be the harm in 
showing her pleasure and delight ? 

" What do you think of this for lunch ? " Faber asked, as 
the car went slowly down a village street that might have been 
borrowed from a rapturous dream. 

She clapped her hands like a child at a party. 

“ Oh, it's lovely! ” she replied. Don't tell me that is a trout- 
stream! " pointing to the wide rippling water that sang its way 
past the creeper-covered inn at which they had now stopped. 

Faber smiled. 

“ I expect it is." he said. “ Devon is full of trout-streams ; 
that is why it's known as the fisherman’s paradise. If we’re 
lucky, we may have some freshly caught trout for lunch." 

"That would be simply perfect!" she responded, adding: 

" Do you fish ? " 

" Occasionally." 

“ And shoot and hunt. I expect ? " she went on. “ Forgive 
me being so inquisitive." 

He turned to smile at her in a way that made her heart 
beat more quickly. 

" I like you being inquisitive," he replied surprisingly. “ As 
a matter of fact, it was because I wanted to tell you some¬ 
thing about myself that I asked you to come out with me 
to-day. I hope the subject won’t bore you." 

She was quick in her response. 

“ I'm quite sure it won't." she said. 

“ But no talking until after lunch," he rejoined, with a 
reminder of his old peremptory manner. 

Manv harsh things have been said—and deservedly so— 
about the quality of the food served in modern English inns 
and hotels, but. as though to keep her day unclouded, the 
Bull at Tavisburn proved the proverbial exception to this 
rule. By what Faber himself said must have been a miracle, 
the two guests were given a meal which, judged by any stan¬ 
dard. was entirely beyond criticism First, there w-as an 
excellent clear soup ; this was followed by superbly cooked 
trout (“ It hasn't been out of the stream down there more than 
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a couple of hours,” declared the smiling-faced landlord, as 
he served it with an air that would have done credit to a 
maitre d'hotel in a famous London restaurant) and the fish 
was followed by some slices from the breast of a fowl, with 
potatoes and peas from the inn garden. To complete the 
surprise, there was the choice of cherry tart or trifle to con¬ 
clude. Susan chose the tart—“ feeling a perfect pig,” as she 
put it—but refused coffee on the excuse that she did not want 
to spoil the taste of the last mouthful. 

As he took out his cigarette-case, Faber called the landlord 
over to him. 


“ I congratulate you on the lunch,” he said, “ but how on 
earth do you manage to provide such food in such an out-of- 
the-way place as this ? ” 

The other smiled. 

“There are two reasons, sir," he said ; “the first is that 
before we took the Bull the missus and me were cook and 
butler to Lord Framington up at Bovey Tracy. When the 
old gentleman died the house was closed, and his nephew, 
who came into the property, said he couldn’t afford to keep 
it up—and so we had to think about doing something else. 
It had always been my idea to have an inn and run it on 
old-fashioned, comfortable lines: good beds and good food, 
well-cooked; and so. when the Bull came into the market after 
I’d been cooling my heels for a month or so, I went after it 
hot and strong. It meant putting all my savings, such as they 
were, into it, and a goodish bit besides, which I had to take 
up from the bank, but it’s turned out all right, as mind you 
I always felt it would. 


“ Now for my second reason: Tavisburn is a favourite place 
for fishermen—our trout stream is supposed to be one of the 

food ” n W ^°* e D evons hi re —and fishermen like good 


," r \ Ve .! 1 ' you certainly provide it," was Faber’s comment, 
and I m delighted to know that you’ve made a success of 
your inn ; we shall certainly come again.” 

and ySurself ” U ’ ^ 1 1 Sha ” always be glad t0 see your Iady 

5!? okc , her cigarette. Susan knew herself to 
be deeply flushing. This sudden rush of blood to her face 

No S douTtT? 3 hab,t ' and U T ade her feel un comfortable 
. d . 01 bt be .f ner ves were not fully recovered after the ’flu 

her mixeTfeefi^f "? dividua,ities b Y Faber had caused 
men^ Hid hlT'T fir K t pIea ?“ r * and then a sense of resent- 
that ? Sh P h Lc'cni S K e C ° U,d be - 50 easiIy P^suaded as all 
ma n so ^ her OWn m,stress an d intended to re- 
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It was not until they had climbed the hill behind Tavis- 
burn, and Faber had stopped the car, presumably to allow 
her to admire the view, that the explanation of his remark 
was forthcoming. 

“You’re very quiet.” he remarked. “Have I done any¬ 
thing to offend you ?” 

It was because she was not able to doubt the sincerity in 
his voice—this man seemed to be able to change from flip¬ 
pancy to the most earnest of words in a flash—that she 
spoke her mind. 

“ No. not exactly, but I should hate you to think that I 
had made myself cheap in any way by coming out with you 
to-day—much as I have enjoyed myself.” 

He looked at her gravely. 

"That’s entirely untrue—I mean the idea simply never 
entered mv head. Will you believe that ? ” 

“Yes. I’ll believe it, perhaps mainly because I want to be¬ 
lieve it.” 

“ It will be sufficient for my purpose if you believe it 
merely because it happens to be true—but, tell me, why the 
black mood just now ? ” 

She turned to face him. 

“ You’re a man who likes frankness, I hope ? ” 

“ Yes. T do—even when it happens to be unpleasant. There 
can be no question of friendship without frankness, espe¬ 
cially between a man and a woman—and I want to be friends 
with vou.” 

She felt her spirits soar. 

“ I’m glad vou said that. I don’t see much chance of our 
being friends, excent perhaps at a distance, but, all the 
sapie. I’m glad you’ve said what you did. ... It was back 
at the inn.” she went on : “ you spoke about ' our ’ coming 
back. Tt made me feel vou took—well, rather too much for 
granted. If T’m stupid, forgive me.” 

He flung his cigarette awav in a gesture which she had 
learned to know was characteristic. 

“ Listen.” he replied : “ T told you back at the hotel this 
morning that T wanted to have a serious talk with you— 
have vou forgotten ? ” 

” No T haven’t forgotten. How could I have forgotten so 
quirklv ? ” 

Th“ lines round his mouth relaxed. 

“That is exactlv the answer T was hoping you would make 
. . . . Weil, now is the time for that talk : that is, if you 
are willing.” 

She hesistated for a moment or so. 

Then: 
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“I am willing enough, but I should like to know first 
if you feel that you are justified in telling me what you 
evidently have in your mind, and also if you feel 1 am justi¬ 
fied in listening to it.” 

His face darkened. 

“ I’m not going to make you a proposal of marriage if 
that is what you are afraid of! ” he snapped. 

The words were so unexpectedly brutal that she stared 
at him in blank amazement. And, looking at her, his 
manner underwent another of those astonishingly swift 
changes. 

“That was terribly crude and unpardonably rude—please 
forgive me.” He reached out and took her hand. Because 
she still felt stunned, she allowed it to rest in his for a few 
seconds. Then she withdrew it. 

“ You’re more like a thunderstorm than a man ; I'm afraid 
I am not used to such a human tempest,” she said, and the 
force of her feelings was rellected in her voice. 

" You're not used to me yet; but in time-” 

She stopped him. 


Before you go any further, Mr. Faber, you really must 
excuse me pointing out that there is really little chance of 

Z. f.T 8 , kn T ■ yo , u betler - 'hree days’ time I am 
due back at my job in London.’* 

He gave her a further surprise. 

* jessed as much ; that is why I felt I had to speak 
cjuickly. I don t want you to go back to that uninteresting 
job of yours in London,” he continued. 8 

She stared at him again. 

r ™r Y ? U "°i Q i seem to under stand my position ” she then 

houTd my iob: ' ,h “ 

expect°? .^ cessar,ly ’ You are an expert shorthand-typist. I 
“ Of course. But-" 

wama“e^eL7y Vrfbad™rind a, l' o n ff Ce - A V‘ happens ' 1 

K in g £ the" ™tu d al S worts d 

mind made 

name is Geoffre y y Walcott^ ” th h ° te Was truc ; V° ur real 
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merely the name under which l write my plays— 4 Geoffrey 4 
happens to be amongst the names 1 consider most loathsome 
for a man, whilst 4 Walcott' happens to be the name of a 
peison whose neck 1 shall certainly do my best to wring if 
ever I get the chance.” 

44 Yet you have made it world famous!” 

44 That has had little to do with me—my trash, for trash 
it is—happens to have tickled the mental palate of the 
groundlings ; it can only be put down, 1 submit, to the ironic 
caprice ot the gods who are supposed to rule over us." 

44 And you want my help—if 4 help 4 is the word—in the 
composing of more of what you have called 4 trash ’ ? " 

His face clouded over. 

44 The idea doesn't appeal to you—is that what you mean ? ” 
he asked sharply. 

44 Yes, it does; at least, now that I have recovered from 
the first shock, 1 think it does.” 

44 Then-” 

44 You must give me time ; there are a good many things 
to be considered." 

44 Such as ? " 

44 Well, to begin with, we might find that we were quite 
unable to work together." What a contrast to T. A. Allchin 
the man was! 

“Nonsense!" 

“ It's not nonsense ; it's plain commonsense, as you would 
be able to see for yourself if you only gave the matter a 
little more thought. And if we found we couldn't work to¬ 
gether, what then ? " 

44 I see what you mean," he rejoined, and now his mouth 
was twisted into a semblance of a sneer. 44 You mean that 
you can't consider throwing away the substance for what 
stronglv appears to you as being the shadow? Well, III 
answer that by giving you a contract for as long as you like— 
three years at least.” 

There seemed no end to this man’s temperamental sur- 


44 I shouldn’t think of letting you commit yourself to such 
an extent," she replied indignantly, 44 and you have entirely 

misunderstood what I wanted to convey." 

44 I’m sorry if I did so." he said, and now his tone was 

almost humble. 44 I am always so impetuous.” he went on ; 
44 1 jump my fences long before I come to them. . . . bmoKe 
a cigarette," drawing out his case, 44 and give me ten minutes 
more before you finally make up your mind. Will you do 

that ? ” 

44 Of course.” 
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“Thank you. Well, I’m going to start by paying you a 
compliment ; I’m going to give you a confidence I don’t sup¬ 
pose I should think of giving to another living soul." Pausing 
only to light the cigarette she had taken from the case, he 
continued: “ I suppose I provide as good an example as 
could be obtained of a man being something entirely different 
from what the world imagines him to be As you gathered 
from the group of those cackling hen-women back at the 
hotel, I am supposed to be one of fortune’s special favourites: 
I am successful—very successful—in my profession: rich: the 
newspapers, like the sycophantic machines they are, delight 
to make a fuss of me—witness the photograph in the Looking- 
Glass to-day, merely because one of my plays is being revived 
at the St. John’s Theatre—and altogether I am completely and 
entirely blessed. That’s what the world thinks." he wound 
Un fcl a tone of bitter irony. “ Actually, the position is very 
different: my marriage has turned out a complete failure-" 

“ Oh!" 

Involuntarily, the exclamation escaped her lips. She might 

have known that some woman had ensnared this man into 

marriage, but it was a shock, all the same, to learn the 

truth. Exactly why it was a shock she did not stop to 

analyse ; she was dealing only with the broad, fundamental 
fact. 


Why did you say ‘Oh’?” he enquired, almost snap¬ 
ping the words. 1 

She sought refuge in compromise. 

_ h ‘R ld ! S3y ' 0h ? . ” she re P ,ied *. “I’m sorrv if I was so 
1 S . 5? case !t was ver V impertinent of me " 

with e his U s^y her faCC f ° r 3 fCW SeC ° ndS and then P rocecdcd 

mor T ’Tb" 0t ^ ming Monic *-that’s my wife The trouble is 

Xe wim f/? 7 per - Cen L' my fa,,lt - 1 haven ' f anv doilbt - but 
Thaf k * rema,ns that we ,ive a hell of a life toeether 

thinks It C t 3 ' 6 t ? ce,her - which i* n# t often: Monica 

minks it incumbent on her as the wife of a successful nl™ 

S iv^ S nf nd m0Sl ? f t er , ,ime in rondo "- cultivating the 

whilst T P nrefL P ,r 0n T shou,d ha 'c to be seen dead 'with, 

that F counfrv an ^ mv own company, even if 

that often bores me to screaming point " 

She broke in. 
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obtained^ ^ 
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^ a * S ‘ ^? c0me as s * a ^ e as three-days-old mutton warmed up." 

There is nothing wrong with your health, I hope ? ” she 
asked. 

He shook his head. 

“Nothing at all. except that I don’t sleep very well." 

" Then the fault is entirely due to yourself. It really in¬ 
furiates me to hear a man having all your advantages confess¬ 
ing to being so weak. Think of all the lovely things that 
a man like you could do. Travel " 

" I’m sick of travel.” 

“Collecting things-” 

“ 1 already have practically everything I want." 

She gestured as though wishing to push him away. 

“ 1 despair of you, then—and I’m ashamed of you, too, 
because I feel that you’re being so childish." 

“Childish ? ’’ He snapped the word indignantly. 

“ Yes. childish and weak! I don’t care if you are offended ; 
I repeat it’s weakness to talk as you have done. Even if 
your marriage has turned out a failure, surely-’’ 

This time it was he who interrupted. 

“ Are you suggesting that I have an affair with another 
woman ? ” 

“Certainly not!" Her anger outmatched his: “How dare 
you even hint at such a thing ? What I was going to say 
when you so rudely interrupted was this: surely a man—a 
real man. I mean—does not consider that all the world is 
lost just because his marriage has turned out wrong ? The 
world would be a pretty sorry place if everyone followed 
your example, Mr. Faber." 

“ How dare you talk to me like that ? " he demanded. 

“ Because, having given me your confidence. I feel I am 
justified in telling you the truth about yourself as I see it. 

I shouldn’t be true to mvself if I didn’t." 

“ It’s not a very flattering picture.” 

“ Whose fault is that ? Mr. Faber, why don’t you pull 
yourself together and try to realise how thankful you should 
be ? Compare your circumstances with mine, for instance. 
Whv. if I had one-twentieth of your good fortune, I should 
feel like jumping for joy." 

“ I have asked you to share in some degree this wonder¬ 
ful good fortune, as you call it.” 

“ I am wondering what prompted you to do that ? ” 

“ Because—and you mustn’t laugh at me, please—I felt 
that if we worked together, you might be able to get back 
for me some of the interest I have lost." 

“That’s a verv fine compliment.” she returned, "but I am 
not at all sure that your confidence would be justified. Have 
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you considered that I might find your pessimistic cynicism 
—for that is what is really wrong with you—depressing ? ” 

“ Then you refuse the offer ? ” 

“I am afraid I must I’m flattered, of course, but there 
are many obstacles in the way. as I tried to enumerate a 
little while ago. For example, what would your wife say, 
do you think, if you returned from this short holiday of yours 
with a brand new secretary—and a girl at that ? ” 

“ My wife would be told to mind her own business.” 

“ I daresay, but she would be quite justified in saying 
this was her business. If I were your wife I should feel like 
asking a number of questions—and I hope I am not narrow¬ 
minded.” 

“You’re as impossible as the average woman, and I had 

such hopes of you,” was his comment ; “and you’ve entirely 
spoiled my day.” 

“ I’m sorry. Shall we go back to the hotel ? ” 

“Very well." He turned the car round and pushed in 
the clutch savagely. A minute later, they were heading in 
the direction of Fangbourne. 


CHAPTER V 

THE GODS DECIDE 
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“ Oh. I'm all right,” was the quick reply ; “ it’s the office 
that’s the trouble.” 


Susan felt such a pain at her heart, such a presentiment of 
approaching calamity that her voice was unsteady as she 
replied : ” What's the matter with the office ? ” 

“ Practically everything—that’s why I’m ringing you up. 
T A A. died in his sleep last night—I always said no man 
could work as hard as he did and get away with it—and 
the yarn here is that the business is going to be sold to 
Wilberforce. Grayson and Company— and you know what 
they're like!" The speaker emphasised the last few words. 
“ Can’t you hear me. Susan ? ” she continued as no com¬ 
ment came from the other end of the wire. 

“ I’m trying to take it all in,” was Susan’s explanation ; 
“ what you say is almost unbelievable.” 

“ Don't I know it ? ’’ was the response, “ but the impor¬ 
tant thing is that it’s true! What are you going to do ? I 
thought you ought to know about it straightaway.” 

“ I’m very grateful, Mary.” 

“ Rubbish! You would have done as much for me. In 
anv case the whole office is in such a turmoil—nobody doing 
anv work—that I was glad to slip out and get to a ’phone 
where I could talk without evervbodv overhearing: I’m speak¬ 
ing from the Hoiborn post-office. I’m terribly sorry to worry 
vou on vour holiday, but I thought vou ought to know how 
the land lies You know the reputation of the Wilberforce, 
Gravson crowd—a lot of nigger-drivers, who look at every 
pennv. One th-ng is certain: they won’t get me to do their 

sweated labour.” „ 

“You’re fortunate. Marv : vou can pick and choose. 

“Oh. T know Tf the worst comes to the worst. I suppose 
I can live on the £2 a week mv father left me It would be 
a tight squeeze, of course, but I’d rather do that than work 


for this new crowd ” , . . 

“ Ve you sure they will buy the business l 


It’s very 


quick.” 

“W'll. that’s the story, and it comes 


from Chandler, so 


it’s probably true ” 4 . . „ 

“Yes. if Chandler savs so. it’s pretty sure to be correct. 

Susan’s voice sounded so eloomv that the good-natured gir 

in I ondon had a conscience-prick. 

“ T don’t th'nk you need worry: vou 11 be able to get 

another iob—that is. if vou decide not to carry on here. 

Susan gave a short, hollow laugh. 

“T scarcelv think that will rest with me. my dear—amt 

good iohs don’t grow on everv tree ” „ 

~ » Well, cheer up: I’m sorry to have been such a blight. 
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“It was very kind of you, Mary, and i appreciate it.' 

“ You sound as though 1 had dealt you a death-blow . . . 
Life is a trial, isn't it?" 

“ It is.” 

“ Will you cut short your holiday and come back to 
Town ? " 

“ I don't know ; I must think the whole thing over.” 

“I should—and you can always get me alter seven at the 
flat. Ring me up to-night , 1 may have some more news.” 

“1 will . . . good-bye, Mary.” 

“Good-bye, old girl—chins up! " 

As she slowly hung up the receiver Susan reflected how 
comparatively easy it was for the other girl to give this 
admonition: Mary Mortimer had gone into the olhee for 
the sole purpose of obtaining money lor clothes and little 
luxuries ; as she herself had admitted, she was not entirely 
dependent on what she earned. And, good-hearted as she 
had turned out to be, Mary really could not enter into 
the feelings of anyone who was not so fortunate as herself. 
There was evidence of this in Mary's statement that she 
would soon be able to find another job. 

As she stepped out of the telephone-box Susan noticed 
the hall-porter looking at her. His usually cheerful face was 
now clouded over. 


“Not bad news, I hope, Miss Holt?" he said, with so 
much obvious sincerity that the question was robbed of any 
suggestion of impertinence. 

I am afraid it was, George,” she felt compelled to reply- 
after all, what was the sense of pretending ? Her face must 
have prompted George to put the kindly query 
I’m sorry miss.” 

camI h to n Ly 0U "n e0r8e; ^ A I nd thcn ’ as a sudden resolution 

wKes cut ? ’ I Snl 0 ! hm f y T C ? uld get me some sand- 
.. n i s cut • 1 shan 1 he in for lunch.” 

shn^r ly ’, m ‘ SS - 1 11 SCe lhe c,lef stra i8htaway. They 
should be ready in a quarter-of-an-hour.” y 

Thank you, George." 

“ Not at all, miss.” 

a Hfi 1 ,! 18 a ^ Vay ’ the 800d fel,ow shook his head Life was 

Fale a r nd had e bfen le a«ra n c,e W d 0U i !f 0 °"'^ “ b ' 

when they came back to th r hnt C i ,L hat Was evidcnt —but 
they both looked as 
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And now this bad news from London! It was all wrong, and 
finding the asthmatic pug belonging to old Mrs. Carutbers 
littering up the passage, ne gave it a push with his toot in 
an attempt to relieve nis feelings. 

♦ * * * * 


A 'bus had brought her to this delectable spot; and now, 
having eaten her sandwiches, she lit a cigarette and gave 
herseit up to reflection ot the most earnest Kind. 

What was she to do ? That was the all-important ques¬ 
tion. She realised this was a problem which she had to 
settle without delay ; it could not be shelved ; she had to 
face it bravely and squarely. 

Overnight her whole outlook had changed. She had been 
in the world of accountancy long enough to know that the 
bleak picture of the possible future had not been exaggerated 
by Mary Mortimer ; the huge firm which had stepped 
in almost before the body ot her old chief was cold, had a 
bad reputation: they were ruthless and unscrupulous in their 
relations with their staffs, and they coupled these tyrannical 
tactics by paying the lowest possible salaries. The wonder 
was that they could get capable people to work for them at 
all. But, thanks to the state of the labour market, they did. 


That was the cruel part ot it. 

She did not know whether she herself would be retained ; 
Wilberforce, Grayson and Co. had been known in the past 
—for they made a speciality of swallowing up smaller firms 
—to dismiss most of the responsible people in the submerged 
concerns, filling their places by men and women of their 
own choice. That was probably what would happen in her 
case: she would receive a more or less polite note, accom¬ 
panied by a cheque representing a month s salary, intimating 
that her services were no longer required. 

A sudden tiredness overcame her at the thought. She felt 
she hadn't the strength to meet this unexpected reverse: and 
prostrated for the time being, she sought refuge in what at 
any other time, she might have considered was cowardice- 
whatever happened, she told herself, she would not undertake 
the fatigue of travelling back to London ; she would stay on 
at Fangbourne, even if it meant finding cheaper quarters. 
She would continue her holiday ; goodness knew, she wanted 
it badly enough. The emotional events of the previous day 
when she had battled with that strange person James Faber 
had shaken her badly, and now this news rom Holborn 
coming on the top of it had left her completely limp. 

Having come to her decision, her spirits began to rise 
however; Susan realised, as millions of other people hav 
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icaused, that there is nothing so unnerving as the suspense 
caused by being forced to make up one's mind on a dilli- 
cult problem. Once the step has been taken the mind 
relaxes. 

Yes, if Messrs. Wilberforce, Grayson and Company 
require her, the) would have to write to tell her so ; mean- 
w'h.le she was going to do her best to forget the tragedy. 

With this resolve came a desire to sleep, and, leaning 
back on the warm grass, she closed her eyes. It was nearly 
lour o clock before she awoke. 

She opened her eyes to a sight which her partly benumbed 
senses would not allow her to take in immediately: a man 
ol the tramp class was standing near, looking down at her 
There was an evil glint in his eyes, and an unspoken menace 

ln?”^ a T dC - Sh .° 1 suddcn| y realised that she was 
h , r th , !S b [ u [ e ~ :anQ defenceless. She tried to move 
but tear paralysed her lor the time being 

say N ° need t0 8 ct U P’ ni >' pretty,” she heard the ruffian 

The words were as incongruous as the tone in whirh th™ 
were uttered. Although this man wore thefihh)^garments 
ol the professional hobo, although he was unwashed and 
earned on his face what must have'been severa days growth 

"gentleman ™ ' bl " Wha ' 15 S,MI ^Phem.stically called a" 
P0^n d «e°n V 7oml e „ d g e h r e 0 r , 1S freSh diS ™ iCtUd '' " "»* her 

heard hersefflaydig.‘ alk *° me ? Go awa >' at once! " she 
I he creature leered 

“StTalL™ S3 ^ n y r , a^A such ,uck as 

May 1 sit down ? ” • al1 on hcr °wn. . . 

. Thin^r eniui fed " 10 ^ knees, 

[long himself on the ground and m l as ™ a : thc tramp 
^od)\ She caught a glimpse of his g u her round thc 

a^t, rank «' ith <*"V 

when she knowfthfdeares?thiig’in'iife ' 5 ‘° every woman 
just as all further power of resistance appea^oTave I™"' 
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she heard a loud ” smack," and the tramp’s arms slipped 
trom her body. Stupefied, she watched her enemy fall back¬ 
wards on the grass—and remain still. 

Thank God, 1 was in time!” she then heard a voice 
say, and, looking up, she saw what at first she imagined 
must be a figure in a vision. 

But the body of James Faber, as it sat down beside her, 
was material enough. 

“My dear,” she heard her rescuer say, “are you badly 
hurt ? ” 

Her voice was hysterical as she replied: 

" No—but thank God you came,” unconsciously repeat¬ 
ing his own words. 

He made no immediate answer to this. Instead, he got 
up and stood looking down at the still unconscious tramp. 

“ That foul brute won't be keen to molest unaccompanied 
women in the future, I'm thinking,” she heard him say. 

” But for the publicity, I’d haul him off to the nearest police 
station and give him in charge. As it is, we'll get away. I 
have the car in the lane at the bottom of the field.” 

• * * • * 

She was still so shaken in mind as well as in body that 
she was glad of his supporting arm as they walked to the 
gate that opened on to the lane. She felt strength from 
that arm flow into her. This was not mere fancy, but a 
physical fact. 

Faber was a changed person ; he had discarded all his 
former cynicism and was kind, solicitous, almost tender- 
ridiculous as that term would in any other circumstances 
have seemed when applied to him. 

He kept silent. Only when he had helped her into the 
car did any further words come from him. 

They were words which filled her with a strange joy. 

“Thank God I was in time!” The repetition only made 
them sound more thrilling. 

* * • * * 

When a dozen miles or so had been covered, James Faber 
spoke again. 

“ I got George at the hotel to tell me where you had 
gone, and followed. Do you mind ? ” 

“ Not now,” she said. 

Turning off into a narrow lane which was little better than 
a cart-track, he stopped the car. . 

“ I won’t hurt your sensibilities by telling you I am in 
love with you.” he said. “ but I must, for my own peace of 
mind, say that I want you to be my friend. That may sound 
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strange to you after the opinion you must already have 
formed of my character, and which I have helped to build up 
in your mind—but it is true. From disillusionment about prac¬ 
tically everything, I have turned to belief—and it is you 
who have worked the miracle! ” 

“ I ? ” 


“ Yes, you, my dear. I know it must sound fantastic, this 
complete revolution of thought, but it’s absolutely true. 
Won’t you believe that ? ” 

“If you say so, I am ready to believe it, of course, but, 
all the same, it seems incredible. Why should I have made 
you change ? ” 

“Because of your nature, your natural goodness, your 
courage in facing Life, I suppose—because, in short, you 
are you. From the first moment I saw you—do you remem¬ 
ber coming up the steps of the hotel ?—I felt that you were 
different from any other woman I had ever met. Don’t 
ask me why: I felt it. My cynicism made me fight the 
impression, struggle against it, but it was of no use. You 
can do a lot for me, Susan—won’t you at least give me the 
chance of getting to know you better, of remaining friends ? 

Don t go back to that miserable job of yours in London, I 
implore you! ” 


Involuntarily she said the words which made him feel that 

Heaven had sent him an answer to prayer—and Jie was not 

by any stretch of imagination a religious man: indeed, re- 

a i wa ?: s a PP ea , red W him in the past as being merely 
a soporific for the simple-minded. y 

said 1 haVC a,ready decided no * to go back to London,” she 
“You have! That’s marvellous! ” 

JwJ* h 4 232? fr0m a man in *° a b °y- a "<J an 
“ When did you decide ? ” 

thatMd 1 ag0 ; iust before 1 fell asleep back in 

"™,.£, n K 8ht ,a,k .about my affairs." 

And he only mention^ 

Then you’ll come back with 


me—as my secretary ? ” 
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“ On one condition.” 

' I promise you anything! ” he replied eagerly. 

‘‘I must be frank. Mr. Faber. From what you hinted 
just now. it seems—forgive me if I am presuming something 
which seems entirelv preposterous—that you are imagining 
you are in love with me. That would be too absurd now, 
wouldn’t it ? ” 

“ I cannot imagine the ordinary man. after knowing you 
a couple of days, not falling in love with you.” was his dis¬ 
concerting reply. 

“ Now you’re being fantastic again. We won’t discuss it, 
please, because it is too ridiculous. I shall only take the 
post you have so kindlv offered me on the strict understand¬ 
ing that our relations are kept on a strict business footing. 
You are married—need I say anvthing else ? " 

“ No.” was the sombre reply. “ and T want you to believe 
me when I say that I did not expect you to give any other 
answer. Very well—it shall be strictly business.” 

She was not content. 

‘‘At the first suggestion of anything else. T shall leave- 
you must understand that, please, quite clearly.” 

‘‘Haven’t I given you mv promise ? ” The old dictatorial 
manner showed signs of returning. 

“ I shall keep you to it.” she said—and the frankness of her 
smile robbed the words of anv discordance. 

“You have made me a very happy man.” he told her. 
“ We shall do some wonderful work together: I feel it in 
my bones." 

What Susan felt in her bones was a tumult of emotions 
that she made no attempt to try to sort out. 

But. rising high above her doubts—and these pressed re¬ 
morselessly upon her—was a sense that Life had opened out 
for her at last and that she was tremendously happy. 


CHAPTER VI 

AT MANNERINGS 

Susan caught her breath at the first sight of the place which 
was to be her new home. Mannerings was a dark, long, 
low, rambling, red-brick manor house, beautiful to her think¬ 
ing almost beyond description ; indeed, it so fulfilled all her 
ideas of what a house should be (providing one had the 
money) that she felt a pain at her heart. It was so much like 

a dream come true. . . , 

She took a second look, eager to drink in every detail. 
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She had always known she had a keen appreciation of beauty 
in houses—and here was one which more than satisfied every 
<j desire. The experience was so stunning that she could not 
g speak. 

g The walls were covered with ivy and various kinds of 

, creeper, nestling so snugly against the brickwork as though 
they had been thus united since the beginning of Time. And, 
i stretching away on every side from the house itself were 
lawns and gardens, all trim and neat, speaking of loving 
care and attention bestowed upon them every day. Was it 
her imagination that gave her the impression the house was 
looKing its very best tnat sunny afternoon, as though it were 
anxious to tell her that she was welcome ? Perhaps : but 
the idea persisted. 


h u eie * e are ' The man by her side negligently 
swept his hand from left to right, taking in the whole en- 
chanting scene. ‘ I hope you'll be happy.” 

I feel sure I shall be," she replied. 44 What a beautiful 

voursel f I •, « ever could you bring 

yourself to leave it, even for a day ? ” 3 5 

t “ rned to look at her as the car swept up to the front 
door set so artistically m the house’s gracious front. 

as 

a sstr.*axsars 

ses 

was called), could be so lukewarm to 5? k ? ew the house 
It was only another instance X? * S r ?P tu / ous appeal, 
breeding not contempt but someth* SUPP ° Sed ’ famiI ‘ a nty 

ence. What wouldn’t she hay? JXn appr ° achin * differ- 
earthly treasure! e 8lven t0 have owned this 

of the driver’s sea^Yn^wa^w^Ikin^rou^H had fi0t OUt 
o°or. As his fingers rested on if d L t0 open the 
opened and a servant she took in £ hand,e > th e front door 
“Welcome back,"sir£° e * id be 3 butler sh owed himself. 

or the oily 

what she did knowf ho^S 
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speaker hau a most uncomfortable ellect on her. This butler 
was a typical specimen of his class, no doubt—he was fiftyish, 
portly, was well-groomed in his own way, and, oddly enough, 
boie something of an episcopal appearance—in fact, he might 
have been a clergyman apart from his clothes. All the 
same, he atfccted her in a most disturbing and peculiar way: 
it was as if he had been summoned by a malignant agency 
for the special purpose of banishing all her joy in seeing Man- 
nerings lor the first lime, and forcing a deep depression and 
sense of toreboding to take its place. But for the warmth 
of it being still on her face, she might have thought that the 
sun had disappeared behind a cloud. 

Faber turned at the words. 

“ Hello, Bishop,” he said, in a (one of badly suppressed 
annoyance. ” I wondered where the deuce you had got to. 

. . . Oh, this lady,’’ indicating Susan, who had now got 
out of the car, “ is Miss Holt, my new secretary.” 

The butler's fat, unhealthy-looking face creased itself into 
what Susan told herself was purely a sycophantic smile. 

*' Very pleased to sec you, Miss Holt," he said, bowing so 
low that she was able to notice the bald patch on the back 
of his head. " 1 will bring in the luggage immediately, sir,” 
he added. 

Twenty minutes later, Susan stood at the window of the 
bedroom to which the neatly dressed maid had taken her, 
looking down at the rose garden which was directly below. 
Behind her was a room fitted with every conceivable modern 
comfort and containing so much unexpected luxury that she 
had been afraid at first that some mistake must have been 
made ; this, surely, was one of the principal guest-rooms ? 

The maid—Driver, she told Susan her name was—was the 
perfectly trained servant: she allowed no emotion, except a 
kind of impersonal respect, to be reflected in her manner. 

“ Shall I unpack for you, miss ? ” she asked, as Susan’s two 
modest suit-cases, looking incongruously shabby against the 
luxurious setting of the bedroom, were brought in. 

“ No. thank you. Driver ; I can manage.” 

“Thank you, miss. Mr. Faber would like you to come 
down and have tea with him ; it will be ready at half-past 

four.” 

“Thank you.” . . 

Now that she was alone. Susan had difficulty in bringing 

herself to credit that the recent happenings were not all part 
of a dream instead of having taken place in actuality. The 
previous twenty-four hours had been crowded : once he had 
gained her promise to return with him as his secretary, James 
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:r Faber had shown characteristic impetuosity. The first thing 

\ he had insisted on was that she should send a telegram resign- 

1 , ing her post at the Holborn office—“ far more dignified and 
11 generally satisfactory that you should give them the sack!” 
e he had said with a laugh. 

As this instruction so closely followed her own wishes, 
I she had willingly agreed, and the telegram had been quickly 
despatched. 

j “ Now about your other arrangements—your flat, your 

i clothes ? Have you anybody trustworthy to see to them, or 
shall I get on to my solicitor in London and instruct him ? ” 
She had laughed. 

“ You’re making everything seem like something out of a 
film!" she replied. ‘‘I couldn’t possibly put you to all that 
trouble! My flat—it’s just one room, really—is on a weekly 
agreement—there will be no difficulty about that: I can get 

out of any liability by sending the twenty-five'shillings-” 

He had stopped her. The next moment he had pulled 
out a note-case. Extracting from this three one-pound notes, 
he handed these to her. 


c The flat is my pigeon,” he said by way of explanation ; 

the rest of the money will pay for your luggage being 
forwarded, and odds and ends. Who will see to that ? ” 

I can write to my friend, Mary Mortimer, the girl who 
rang me up this morning.” 

“ All right. You’d better do it now. Last night, an idea 
fora P* a L y something which I hope will prove really 
7nfjT S ? hCn il ? fin ^-came to me, and I’m anxious 

“ VeVweH " 8 I shall be t0 - m ° rr ° W ” 

f* «iM* d w h 1 “l e,h u e P r ',S a ^„ h Te 8 hT s ^ 

this 1 was^hmInH^ W What a fl P? d of COI ™ent and .speculation 
this was bound to cause—with Mrs. Opie in full crv at the 

wha. °,he ^ C nr ( h Ut ShC n °'. Care : ‘ he for troubling 
wa. nlcf f the at the R «cardo thought of her 

her employer, a the e woriyw^'in ^^Vsta!^ mVtly'a 

^ porting TfterWs invalid t0 * e nurse 

goMnto Z "portsTa^yVe Shart \ she had 

be responsible for her future-at feast so Sr", Wh ° 7°^ 
money were concerned. east ’ S ° far as work and 

Of iSt^s'horfdrtve '.'.'ofhrd'ty 8 ms~nr **"" Ihe ’’ tu '"sO out 
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ticularly joyous expression that morning ; he had had little 
enough of romance in his own life, poor devil, but he enjoyed 
watching other people being happy. And that this “affair” 
should have turned out (in his view) so satisfactorily, made 
him feel that there was something in Life after all. He would 
have liked to have been given the full details of this busi¬ 
ness, but in their absence he filled in the blanks himself. 
The gent was driving her part of the wav back to London, 
he expected: if he had known the complete story he would 
have been overwhelmed. 

“ I thought you were in a hurry, Mr. Faber." 

“ For Heaven's sake stop calling me ‘ Mr. Faber ’ ! ” he 
protested. 

“ But what else can I call you ? ” 

Jim. 

She shook her head decisively. 

“ That’s impossible, and you ought to know it is. You are 
my employer, don't forget! Please don’t let us have to go 
over all that again.” 

He made a grimace that was almost boyishly impish. 

“ We’ll strike a bargain,” he replied ; “ it shall be ‘ Mr. 
Faber ’ in working hours and plain, matter-of-fact 4 you ’ at 
any other time. How will that do ? ” 

“ I think we had better let the future take care of itself," 
was her response—and the brief argument ended at that. 

The rest of the day had been delightful. They had pro¬ 
ceeded leisurely, stopping for lunch at another dear little inn 
—Devon seemed to abound in quaint, old-world hostelries 
of this kind—and then, crossing the border where Devon and 
Dorset appeared to meet in one long, sweet kiss, they drove 
at the same easy twenty-miles-an-tiour pace until, shortly 
before four o’clock, their destination—this lovely house Man- 
nerings—had been reached. 

The room into which she was shown made her open her 
eyes in wonderment. It was loner, low-roofed and panelled 
throughout in oak. Along practically the whole of one side 
was a huge window, open now. so that the scent of flowers 
filled the air. A huge brick fireplace was the chief orna¬ 
ment on the opposite side of this breath-taking room, and it 
was from a padded leather settee near this that James Faber 
rose to greet her. 

“This is our wo kshop.’ he stated. “T hone you like it.” 

She stood looking round—at the beautiful Chippendale flat- 
topped table in the centre littered with books and papers, 
at which her new employer no doubt worked : at the smaller 
table placed in the top right-hand corner which presumably 
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was for her ; at the long rows of book-shelves reaching in 
some cases up to the winaows looking out on to a wide lawn ; 
others extending to three-quarters ol the way up the paneiled 
vails ; at the bowls of flowers standing here and there—and 
wondered again if this scene could be real. 

“ It's a marvellous room! ” she exclaimed, unable to repress 
her excitement. She hoped he would not consider her too 
childishly unsophisticated. 

But apparently the words gave him pleasure. 

“ Yes, a lot of people have admired it. Forsyth, the 
novelist, who was down here staying a month or so ago, 
declared that it was the best room for a writer he had ever 
seen—even if ”—that impish grimace showing on his face 
again—"he added that it reminded him far too much of a 
stage-setting from Some of my own plays. As a matter of 
fact, he wasn't so far out: I used this room as the actual 
model of a scene in ‘ Good-bye Yesterday.' Did you ever 
see it ? ” 


She coloured slightly, for she was not sure that her reply 
would not hurt his vanity—and weren’t all writers vain ? She 
had read the statement somewhere or other. 

“You'll think me an untutored savage, Mr. Faber, but 
I must confess I’ve never seen any of your plays.” 

He took the blow—for blow it must have been—without 
flinching. 

“So much the better,” he told her with a smile; “you’ll 
come to the job with a clear and unprejudiced mind.” 

The entrance of the butler with the tea prevented her from 

S5i! yin /? ! but af , ter L she , had P° ured °ut, and had handed 

raber his cup, she thought it only honest to say: “I am not 

?.“ r ® taken this Job under false Pretences ; why 
™ ear l h d,dn f l V° u P ut searching questions like the one you’ve 

of you ? e ” f ° re y ° U engaged me ? Wasn ’ 1 il VCf y stu P id 

‘‘ of this cake ; it’s the cook’s speciality.” It was 

a hu U - n !J she ; had tal > en a P‘ ece and had pronounced favour- 
able judgment upon it that he replied to her criticism 

largely a re^ordi^ maSe* *° a man like me «• 

This certainly was not flattering. 

An automaton or robot ? ” 

maKe or machine would you like ? ” 
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i been using an L. C. Smith at the ouice." Her voice 
was low and her manner suodued: she was beginning to 
realise acutely two important tacts: the first that her former 
experience was little enough recommendation for her present 
work and, secondly, that her employer could be as ruthless as 
he could be considerate. Well, what did it matter ? She 
vs as there merely—to use his own somewhat brutal phrase— 
as a “ mechanical recording machine.” She must never for¬ 
get that. 

" Do have something else." 

Now he had changed back into the kindly host, anxious for 
her comfort. 

She rallied herself. 

" I’ve done splendidly, thank you—and that cake, I agree, 
is delicious . . . more tea ? ” 

lhank you . . . only one lump of sugar this time. You'll 
have to remember that,” smiling across the small table. 

She was quick to respond. 

" I'll try to,” smiling back. Really, he was easily the most 
interesting man she had ever met; even his quick changes 
of mood made him all the more unusual and—yes, fas¬ 
cinating. 

” And now, if you refuse to have anything else, we ll have 
a talk,” he said, placing his empty cup down on the table. 
“ But, first, 1 must have a smoke—a real smoke. Help your¬ 
self," handing her a handsome lacquer-box half-filled with ex¬ 
pensive-looking cigarettes. He went himself to an immense 
pipe-rack fixed on one side of the fireplace—the chimney 
of which was so huge that a man could have hidden himself 
quite easily inside it, she imagined—and selected one of the 
three dozen or so briars which hung from it. Filling this 
with tobacco from a pewter-box, he struck a match, flung 
himself back into his leather easy-chair and blew out a cloud 
of smoke in the manner of a man thoroughly satisfied with 
life. 

“ Touch the bell, will you, Susan ? I suppose I can call 
you ‘ Susan ’ in non-business hours ? ” 

His mood was mischievous, and she felt she had to fall in 
with it. 

“ I suppose that much can be allowed.” she replied, as she 
regained her seat after pressing the bell. Then: “ It com¬ 
pletely puzzles me why a man with so much to interest him 
should ever allow himself to be as bored as you declared 
yourself to be when you were at Fangbourne.” 

His familiar black mood returned, almost frightening her. 

“ We won’t go into that ; it has passed—and that’s all that 
matters for the moment. You know why it has passed, he 
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added sharply. “ You can clear, Bishop,” as the butler sidled 
into the room. 

Perhaps it was due to the rebuke she had just received 
that Susan felt as though a moist wind was glowing round 
her. Perhaps, again, it was due to the feeling of repugnance 
which the near presence of the butler induced as he started 
on his duties. But one fact was certain, indubitable: this 
man possessed a quality of evil which emanated from him 
like something physical. Ho looked a slug, and she couldn't 
stand him. The impression was founded on intuitive feeling 
and she was unable to control it. 

She looked at Faber. He was smoking impassively. How 
could he, a man who prided himself on his psychological in¬ 
sight into human character, be so blind, so insensitive ? 

She herself was placed in a very difficult position: it would 
be an intolerable offence for her to criticise his chief servant. 
Yet she resolved that as long as she remained at Mannerings, 
she would watch the butler very closely—and have as little to 
do with him as possible. 

When Bishop had gone, her employer leaned forward. 

“ I suppose you have wondered why I haven’t introduced 
you to my wife yet ? Well, the answer is simple: she’s away 
in London. Playing the fool with herself—and with some¬ 
one else—I haven’t the least doubt ! ” 

He spoke with so much bitterness that she no longer 
wondered why, with all that he possessed and had achieved, 
James Faber, supposed darling of the gods, should sometimes 
curse his fate. 

There was no reply that she could make, and she remained 
silent. 


CHAPTER VII 

FAIR, FRAIL AND FOOLISH 

Susan had not been entirely fair to her new employer: if 
Fab er couki not read, for one reason or other, the 
' h . a J er ,°[. hls . butler accurately, his diagnosis of his wife’s 
was devastatmgly true: twenty-four hours later, Monica Faber 
was lying in the arms of her latest lover. The place was a 

SW 1 20?A ’ James ’ s Place, St. James’s Street, 

s * and toe lover was Daly Thurston 

J~5 an actor ul who P Ia V ed the same part in his 
£r , v h invariably enacted on the stage The role 
™ na8e [ s invariably cast him was that of a hand- 

about wS° Se S w^ e ,h^ h ° had somethin S ot the gentleman 
^ out Him. He was thirty-seven years of age now, and his 
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habits were beginning to leave their imprint upon his face, 
although his figure was still good. He disciplined himself 
severely on this account, being very careful what he ate (this 
did not apply to drink), and, whether he was in a “shop” or 
not. had two massages weekly at the Turkish baths in Jermyn 
Street. But Daly Thurston, though he could not be said to be 
the man he once was, couid still make attractive love, and— 
providing she wasn't too particular—an atfair with him left a 
woman with little else to think about. 

Whilst it lasted, Daly Thurston, perhaps by reason of the 
passion which he employed whenever really interested, burnt 
himself out quickly in his love affairs: a woman had to make 
the best of the business whilst it lasted—for it never lasted 
very long. Three months was generally the limit; and even 
then the woman had to be unusually attractive. 

Thurston had never placed Monica Faber in the latter class. 
For one thing, she was too thin for his taste ; he preferred 
a woman who. to use his own phrase, “ had some meat on 
her bones " ; for another, her temper was too uncertain— 
this was due, no doubt, to the drugs she took occasionally ; 
thirdly, she was much too exacting: damn it all, just because 
they made love together, that was no reason why she should 
consider she owned him body and soul ! 

No. this latest affair of his was not an unmixed blessing ; 
like Life itself, it had its advantages and corresponding dis¬ 
advantages ; but it had tickled the ironic sense of humour 
on which he prided himself, to think that he could hold the 
wife of England's most successful dramatist in his arms and 
have her look up at him with moist, inviting lips and passion 
burning in her eyes. Also, being an actor, he had to think 
of the more material benefits: although the yarn was that the 
Fabers were cat-and-dog together, yet it might be that Monica 
could put in a word for him when the time came for a new 
Walcott play to be cast. Finally, being the wife of a man 
w'hose income was reputed to be round about £30,000 a year, 
she ought to be good for a decent “ loan " now and again 
At any rate, when the opportunity presented itself—as it did 
at the Beauchamps’ party ten weeks before—he had tried 

out his stuff. . 

The victory had been quickly and easily w'on: within an 
hour of their leaving the Oat in Sloane Street together, Monica 
Faber had surrendered herself completely. A woman of 
fierce, almost primitive emotions, she never counted the cost 
in matters of this kind and her experience in the courts of 
illicit love was almost as great as that of Daly Thurston 

himself. . „ .. , 

During the ensuing ten weeks she had practically lived 
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in London. As she told the actor, the country bored her 
stiff ; there was nothing to db but ” watch the damned flowers 
grow and hear the doves do their beastly cooing—and that’s 
a hell ol a life tor a woman like me.” 

Thurston had sympathised ; it paid him to do so ; already 
a matter of £150 nab passed from her banking account into 
his. He made the usual plea—“nobody is willing any plays 
worth acting in these days.’ 

There was some truth in this,-but the plain fact was that his 
drinking habits, coupled with the circumstance that he could 
play only one part—that of himself—had made the London 
theatrical managers ignore Daly Thurston of late months. 
They had become wary of him ; when a new play was being 
put into production, and his name was proposed, even when 
a certain part seemed “ made ” for him, it was a case of 
“ thumbs down.” The drinking actor had become as suspect 
as the drinking journalist; there was no room for him on 
the modern stage. 

Because she was so infatuated, Monica had sympathised 
in turn ; she had supported his complaint that the average 
modern play was just so much rubbish. “ Even those that 
my husband writes are tripe,” she added, flaming into anger 
at the thought of the man who for years now—that was, 
ever since he had discovered her first liaison—had treated 
her with such hard indifference and scathing contempt as 
had pierced even her thick skin. 


“ All the same, they make money—and money is the only 
thing that counts nowadays. Unfortunately." He had 
sighed as he added the last word. 

She ? had rebuked him. It was characteristic of Monica 
habers mentality that, when flagrantly unfaithful to her 
husband, as she was being now, she should try to invest the 
sorchd business with a kind of fake spirituality. Shfe told 
hersdf but no one else—that being in love with another 
groused a tb at was bes t in her nature. 

of In U S ^ 0uldn-t . sa y 'hat, my darling ! It is not worthy 

b[in^s h = M „ow y sa'id.° n,y USefuI f ° f ,h ' happiness il 
He pretended to agree. 

the camp that s I } 8ht .*J n y * weet > but ‘t’s very necessary all 

tinued ** thU* h W ‘ sh to . God 1 could get a part! ” hecoiv- 
ISJfmr’ nn h ban ging about with nothing in prospect is 

ra™V e n ry,hL ne r« J f ° n much 'ongerTsha 

Le already hatf ^ Hollywood; 
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tightening their gup round his neck : '* I sunply couldn't 
bear it.” 

balisned that he had put in some good spadework, he 
went on in the same selt-commiseraiing tone. 

" But what else is there to do ? The theatre in London 
has gone to pot—all the Old managers who knew then job 
have eiiner died or chucked up the business in despair. The 
films—much as 1 hate 'em—are the only thing lett.” 

“ Films are being made in*this country.” 

He snorted. 

“ What do you call ’em ? The only decent ones are those 
produced by the local branches of the American companies. 
No, darling, hateful as it will be to leave you, I'm atraid 
it must be Holywood. Derwent Waters went out there on 
spec six months ago and now he’s a star. And although I 
say it myselt, he hadn't half my reputation when he was 
in this country.” 

She studied his features, wondering what was the truth 
behind this declaration. 

“Why this sudden decision?” she demanded; “this is 
the first I have heard of it.” 

“ Because I'm so damned hard-up ! ” he replied pas¬ 
sionately. “ Oh, I know you’ve been awfully good to me, my 
sweet, and I shall never be sufiiciently grateful, but, damn 
it, 1 can't go on living on your charity ! Why, it wouldn't 
be ”—he stumbled over the word—“ decent. Besides, when 
you were marvellous enough to look my way, 1 was head 
over heels in debt. It’s horrible to have to tell you all this, 
but 1 feel 1 must be frank ; it wouldn’t be fair to you if I 
weren't. Love never did go with deceit,” quoting uncon¬ 
sciously a line from the last play in which he had appeared. 

She bit her lower lip. Ihe expression on her sharply 
defined features at that moment made her look almost a 
hag, and Thurston, noticing it. had a quick feeling of revul¬ 
sion. The next second, however, he had schooled himself 
to be the deprecatory lover again, for Monica Faber had 
put forward the very suggestion for which he had been angling. 

“I could perhaps let you have another £100, Daly,” 
she said, “ but if I did, you would have to promise me not 
to leave London for at least a month.” 

. “ That’s terribly decent of you, my sweet; but why a 

month ? ” . 

“ Because I'm sure that something will turn up for you 

before then.” 

He became interested. 

“ Is your husband doing a new play ? Is that what you 
mean ? ” 
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“I haven’t the least idea whether James is working or 
not. In any case, I don’t suppose I should have the slightest 
influence with him in getting you a part. No ; we must 

just be patient. I heard to-day that McCulloch-” 

“That old fool ! ” Thurston broke in impatiently. 

“ Old fool or not, he is casting a new play, and I’m going 
along to see him about you after I leave here.” 

“ Aren’t you afraid of the—well, scandal ? McCulloch 
is worse than any old woman for gossip.” 

“ Leave him to me ; I’ll know how to manage him. He’s 
been trying to get one of my husband’s plays for years, 
and-” 


“ Damned clever of you, m’dear ! ” commented her lover. 
“Well, I wish you luck—but don’t forget, I won’t take a 
penny less than eighty a week.” He moved as though anxious 
to get rid of his burden, and to speed her on her way. 

She was quick to sense both desires. 

“I’m not going yet,” she replied sharply. “What’s the 
matter with you this afternoon—you seem bored.” 

He stifled a yawn. Yes, he was bored, insufferably bored. 
If only he dared tell her the truth! This affair had overrun 
its alloted span ; if Monica Faber had been any other woman 
he would have brutally told her he was sick of the business. 
As it was, and with the prospect of another hundred pounds 
of easy money in prospect, he played safe. 

“ Bored ? My darling, what an absurd idea ! ” And, 
pressing her to him, he kissed her with the same abandon 
as in the past had sent the gallery girls into a state of emo¬ 
tional delirium. 


Almost against her will she became mollified. 

“ You must tell me directly you feel vou want it to end ” 
she then said, repeating a statement which had long since 
become wearisome to his ears. 

He laughed—a little hollowly. 

That won’t be for the next hundred years, at least ' ” 
ht sh « say, he then wondered,' if 

Sf tht a V he trUth ? ~ lf L he explained that the former call 

nLi h fleS £ Was . n °o V a burden : that he wished he might 
never see her again ? What would she say if he went on 

n/h P er am a I hirthn "m S ‘ he WaS d ° ing his duty by embrac - 
mg her, all his thoughts were centred on Beryl Lonsdale 

b sh°? 

woman of the world. He was W ta 
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risk everything and tell her so—but a natural caution pre¬ 
vented this blazing indiscretion. That would be suicide and 
he couldn't altord to cut his throat; not until after he had 
got that hundred quid out of her, at any rate. 

“ What should l do without you, my darling ? he exclaimed 
with so much sincerity that he almost believed in the words 
himself. 

She. too, was deceived. 

“You mustn’t worry about that, Daly," she replied, 
“ because you're not going to do without me." 

He turned his face away to grimace. 

Good God ! This was horrible ! She threatened to be¬ 
come a sticker—and of all the objectionably tiresome 
creatures on the face of the earth the worst in his opinion 
was a sticker— i.c.. a woman who hadn’t the wit to realise 
when a fellow had got tired of her. 

“ You don’t say anything," she complained. 

He pulled himself together. 

“ What can I say, my sweet ? " he replied, wishing she 
were safely dead: “you’re too damned good to me, and 
that’s the truth ! ’’ he wound up in a fine flame. 

“ I can be just as nasty as I can be good." she said omin¬ 
ously, as she straightened herself before getting up from 
the wide divan: “so don't attempt to deceive me. Daly; 
if ever you did. it wouldn't be so nice for you. And now,” 
without giving him an opportunity to reply to this indirect 
threat, “ I’m going along to see McCulloch.” 

She stood looking down at him for a few moments—a 
tall, expensively dressed blonde, who would have been attrac¬ 
tive, he supposed, in the eyes of many men. But he was 
tired of her: even though she was frail as well as fair, he 
could have sped her with a curse instead of the words he 
used. 

“ Darling, do ring me to-night ! ” 

When the flat door had closed behind her he broke into 
a stream of profanity. 

Like a fool, he had let her go without saying anything 
very definite about that hundred quid! 


CHAPTER VIII 

CONFERENCE IN CHARING CROSS RQAD 

David McCulloch was a sparseiv built wisp of a man who 
lived up to his Aberdeen tradition by regarding everybody 
with the gravest suspicion. Being in the theatrical business. 
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he would have told you, had you asked him, he considered 
he had every reason for this characteristic. 

D. McC. was not an artist—he scorned the word ; he was 
a merchant; that he provided the public with alleged enter¬ 
tainment instead of beans or butter was merely an accident; 
it had nothing else to do with the matter. 

Although he had been dealing with actors for over thirty 
years—he was now well into his sixties—“ Dave ” (as he 
was universally known throughout London’s Theatre-land), 
had the greatest possible contempt for this section of the 
community. He would have liked to have used marionettes. 
No doubt it was the fact that he was forced to pay 
money to the men and women who acted in the plays 
he put on that induced this feeling, and he compromised 
with his soul by paying the smallest possible sums that Equity 
(which is the trade union of the actors) would permit. Con¬ 
sequently, he did not like Equity, and always referred to its 
committee as “ those blackmailers.” 

David McCulloch had made a lot of money. When his 
supposed temerity in business methods were considered, this 
surprised a good many people, until someone older than the 
others in the group would point out that “ Dave ”—has- 
been as he was now considered—had flourished in the time 
when the provincial theatre was a gold-mine and not the 
headache it is to-day. 

“ Thirty years ago Mac toured the No. 2 towns every 
play that had made a success in the West-End—every single 
one of ’em ! He paid the worst salaries of any manager 
that perhaps ever lived, but he got the casts because it meant 
forty weeks’ work without a break. And the actors (all 
hams) of that day simply couldn’t afford to offend him. It 
was only after he had made his packet—I shouldn’t be sur¬ 
prised if the old flint isn’t worth a quarter of a million • 
yes sir, a quarter of a million—that he came to Town—in 
a theatre-sense, I mean, although he had lived for over twenty 
years in that same Maida Vale flat, next door to a dairy 

hav ! al * a y s divided Scotsmen into two classes- 
, re , s . t of ,he raee. When he dies, he'll be sure 

hine^fthatV 0n ' string is broken - or *>me- 
trnng ot that sort—if he s lucky enough to get by St Peter ” 

This was the character given to the manager to a Broun of 

SaSi'SKc 

* 

Dave was just swallowing a cup of tea in the meagrely 
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furnished room in Charing Cross Road which served him 
as a private office, when the blousv-looking woman of un¬ 
certain age whom he always referred to as “ my secretary, 
Miss Fish,” announced an important visitor. 

!t's a Mrs. Faber,” she said, pursing her lips. Gladys 
Fish hated any woman drawing near to the man who paid 
her salary, infinitesimal as this was, for to her thinking (she 
wasn’t gifted with much intelligence), David McCulloch was 
the greatest man that perhaps had ever lived. Formerly 
Gladys Fish had worked in a laundry ; now she read play- 
scripts and was asked for her opinion concerning them 
small wonder, was it, that she felt she was pulling her weight 
in this glad, new. splendiferous world ? 

Her employer loked up with rheumy eyes. 

Faber ? ” he repeated ; “ I don’t know any Mrs. Faber 
. wait a minute, though ; what’s she like ? ” 

Tall and blonde,’: was his secretary’s reply, and she 
uttered the words as though the greater part of the world s 
misfortunes could be directly traced to women who were 

both tall and blonde. 

“ Well dressed ? ’’ pursued her employer. 

Gladys F. did some more lip-pursing. Her not-at-all 
attractive breast showed signs of distress 
"Some people might think so.” she replied., 

“ It’s Mrs. Faber, the wife of Geoffrey Walcott, the play¬ 
wright ; I’ll see her at once-of course.” 

It was the last two words which caused Gladys F. to 
flounce out of the room. As it happened, she was to repeat 
this performance shortly afterwards for when the woman 
who had subjected her to a haughty stare m the outside 
room, and whom she felt she hated >n consequence. walked 
into the shabby room a minute later, she sa>d immediately. 
“ I want to see you personally. Dave : this is P nv & te - . , 

“You’d better get those letters typed. Gladys, her lord 
and master rejoined—whereupon she did her second piece 

0f TTi°e U cane 8 r watched the performance with a scornful eye 
—Monica Faber was the type whom most subsen tents 
hated—and then came straight to the point. 

“ I want vou to do me a favour. Dave, she said. 
McCulloch clicked his dentures, a sure signi he wasthin* 
ing hard. He had been addressed in exactly those sam 

words so many times during the th i rty '° d p d JcAntlv alert 
been a theatrical manager, that he became instantly alert 

All the suspicions inherent in his nature surface 

already intimated, were considerable—rose to the su ■ 
fhen he remembered that the visitor was the wife of a 
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very famous man and that she probably possessed a good 
deal of money of her own. So it couldn’t be a loan that 
she wanted. 

As me result of this reflection, he smiled—at least, he 
would have called it a smile. 

“ 1 shall be happy to oolige you if I can, Mrs. Faber; let 
me say what a pleasure it is to see you here. How is your 
husband ? Writing any new plays ? ” 

“ James is very well—and 1 think he is getting down to 
work again. ° 

Dave rubbed his hands. 

t 80 °d news,” he opined ; “there’s nobody writing 

to-day who has the touch of your husband . . now what 
is it you would like me to do ? ” 0W ’ WPat 

“You’re putting on a new play, aren’t you ? ” 

?2S 0 , ne ha t0 make a dir *? staleme °t, he temporised. 

neve^ teil 1 a SCn ? 1 y hich seems 1,ke ly—but one can 
never tell, of course. 1 always say that if all the monev 

5 bUSmeSS ° f A lheatre was^r D on y 

J„ £ “ ; • ; y?*’ I am," he admitted. 

he isafdend o h my SXod? and "b ^ UrS '° n in * b —e 
-n get him for eT/hty ‘“we* wants You 

he. might bTin U “* She Was afraid 

“ why, 8 e/en^f “the “eUo 6 ^'could be" relied aCUte a h nguish ; 

worth more than a tenner' No not * Upon ’ hes not 

I simply couldn’t think of it ” ’ * CVen f ° r you ’ m y dear • 

T took a deep plunge. 

secret,” she stated' 08 l ° teU V ° U now ’ Dave * is a very great 

u Er? ” 

is talmg a h kec W n "merest - ?„ Thu S Secre ' ; my husba » d 
he believes he is a nc a lr * work - Unlike you, 

SSlS !** ■ *J5KVS-c 
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[or once, and thus go down in theatrical history as having 
achieved something worth while [apart from amassing a 
fortune out of muck), he had cultivated this woman with 
one express desire ; that was to try to obtain the promise 
of an option on the next play "Geoffrey Walcott’ wrote. 
That, possessing his reputation as a manager, this ambition 
had little or no chance of being achieved, did not occur to 
him in his besotted state. But now that he thought he saw 
his great opportunity dawning, he tried to seize the rainbow. 

“ Well, that alters things, of course . . he mumbled ; 
“ what is this play your husband s writing, and when will 

it be ready ? ” , w . , ., . . 

Knowing she had hooked her fish, Monica decided to 

play it for a bit. 

" That also is a secret," she said. 

The manager’s dentures clicked loudly. This talk was not 
proceeding along the lines he had hoped. „ 

“ We’d better come to an understanding, Mrs. raoer, 
he said ; 44 you want me to do you a favour and I want you 
to do me one ; that’s only fair when all is said and dope. 

“ What is the favour you want me to do, Dave / sne 
asked, knowing quite well what was in his mind 
“ I want an option on this new play your husband s writ- 
• * * 

lD At any other time she would have laughed, but now, 
fearful that the man she wished to hold would escape her 
unless she fulfilled her promise to him, ishe nodded. 

•• i know ; and I’ve already spoken to James about it. 

The lie was accepted. 

•* Weif he^said he'd consider it. As a matter of fact, but 
this musin’t go any further, mind you he wasn t too pleased 

with the way Trehearne put on h.s last /L^r/haTGerrUv 
plained that the production was skimped and that Gernty 

was the wrong producer." 

This time it was McCulloch who nodded 

He 1 £ 3 ? 25 anythVng 1 

the very lavish Charles Trehearne had gone home. 

Up fried to brine the conference to a close. 

41 You get me that option on your husband s 
he said, “and I'll give Daly Thurston a part m Glonou 
Dawn. 4 the show I hope to start rehearsing very soon. 

She tossed the suggestion aside 
“ You must promise to give Thurston the pa 
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then I’ll try to do my best with James. As I’ve told you, 
he is already inclined to let you have his next play.” 

McCulloch hesitated—and was lost. 

” All right; but if that drunken waster thinks that he’s 
going to get'eighty a week out of me, he’s a much bigger 
fool than I think he is.” 

“ You’d better see him yourself = then you can make your 
own terms. Good-bye, Dave,” holding out her hand; 
“ thanks fpr seeing me. I shall expect a couple 1 of tickets 
for your first night, mind.” 1 

He grunted something in reply, he didn’t exactly know 
what, and watched her pass through the door with an un¬ 
easy eye. He had the feeling that she had got the better 
of him. Well, if she had tried to put anything over, he 
thought he knew the way to counter that. Meanwhile, he 

supposed he’d have to see the fellow she was playing the 
fool with. 

“ U P ^aly Thurston, the actor, arid ask him to come 
along, he said curtly to his secretary', when that strange 
worker in Thespia answered the summons of his bell. 


Monica Faber felt elated- as, standing on the crowded 
pavement of Charing Cross Road, she signalled a taxi: she 
had secured her lover a part, and consequently prevented 

/h 0n h u° Ut h i_ S threat to 8° to Hollywood. The 

ues she had told about her husband caused no furrows to 

n?m P ar 'S& for . ehea i ; that she ha d P^ced the man whose 
name she bore in what was likely to be an intolerable 

position very shortly, did not worry.her in the least* the 

conn r L C0Uld r!°° k t fter *f lf: ^ wa y s the present only tfat 
canted. such was her philosophy. y 

She drove straight to her hotel-the Lome. This was 

her favourite abode when in London. It had many ad van 

tages,.according to.-her reasoning: she was able to dispense 

aifpSSSSy= 

phone ttf Daly Thu^on ,he sh r51 ' hing She did was to 
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St. James’s Place gave the information that Mr. Thurston 
was out, and that he did not know when he could be ex¬ 
pected bacK ; it was not until she reflected that probably he 
had gone to see the theatrical manager as a direct result 
of her own visit that afternoon, that her feelings became 
soothed. 

Then, fatigued, she rang the bell and ordered tea. When 
this was brought, the smartly dressed maid on duty handed 
her a letter. 

“ The afternoon post, madam ? ” she explained. 

With idle curiosity Monica looked at the writing on the 
envelope. As she recognised it as that of Bishop, the butler 
at Mannerings, her face changed. This servant, who wor¬ 
shipped her as a slave because of the unholy bond that 
was between them, and who consequently was hers to do 
what she liked with, had evidently something of importance 
to impart; her strict instructions to this man who acted 
as her faithful spy whenever she was away from home, 
were never to trouble her with anything that wasn’t really 
important. 

She waited until the maid had gone, and then slit the 
flap of the envelope. Badly as she wanted to drink her 
tea, she allowed it to grow cold as she read— 


41 Pear Mistress, 

“ i think you ought to know that an extraordinary 
thing has happened. This afternoon at tea-time Mr. 
Faber returned without warning, bringing with him a 
young lady whom he stated was his new secretary She 
^ is extremely attractive in a somewhat brazen way and has 

already made herself very much at home. 

“ Yours respectfully, 

"Arthur Bishop." 


The effect on the reader of this epistle, written on cheap 
paper and inscribed in a hand that made the deciphering 
of some of the words difficult, was remarkable-remark¬ 
able that was, considering that she had recently left the 
arms of a lover. Monica Faber’s face b j cam % d,st0 ^ d : 
her never-very-pleasant eves narrowed, and h « r .J 1p r 
like an animal’s. How dared he do such a thing to her / 
How dared he bring this slut of a girl ’who P 
already his mistress, to Mannerings? How darecI he^defil 
the sanctity of her home in this wav? Monica Faber h 
all the irrational reason-ng of her kind. 

But now that her own future a PP ea / ed .' n . dan I e e ' ran „ 
was Quick to act. Gulping the cup of cold tea, she rang 

the bell. 
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“ I've just had news that compels me to go home at once, 
she told the maid ; “ please pack ray things and tell the 
' porter to look me out the next train to Dorchester.” 


CHAPTER DC 
dagger's point 


The second evening at Mannerings, Susan was destined 
never to forget. She dined with her employer, and, after¬ 
wards, at his request, returned to the great room converted 
into a study, which she had already grown to love. 

. As they drank their colfee served by the butler, whose 
presence she felt had an increasing malign influence upon 
her, Faber said: “ I hope to start work to-morrow, so you 

can expect to be busy from now on.” 

“ 1 shall be glad,” she replied ; “ up till now 1 have had 
the feeling that I’m here on false pretences. It’s been de¬ 
lightful, of course ”—and involuntarily she sighed at the 
thought of the pleasure the past twenty-four hours had 
given her. 


She had done very little real work since arriving at the 
Queen Anne manor-house. The first morning, awakening 
to the strange sight of a maid handing her a small tea-tray, 
she had bathed (in the bathroom adjoining the bedroom), 
dressed, and was down in the garden a full half-an-hour 
before the breakfast-gong sounded. If there had been any 
work to be done, she would have been pleased to have 
undertaken it, but James Faber had told her that she “ would 
not be required to tackle anything until she had had time 
to look round.” The phrase had sounded rather vague if 
not cryptic, but it was not for her to argue. 

Her employer watching her trim figure from his bed¬ 
room window, had speeded up his own dressing and had 
“ do ^ n t° Jom her—a fact which was not lost on 

household staff who were not too 

ouLide wodd. lr CaS ‘ “ eye °“ 1116 doi “SS of the 

It was Driver, the parlourmaid, who had taken the secre- 

the^ butler 6r ^ Wh ° ^ tried l ° discuss the matter with 


S he’s a lady, Mr. fcisnop—which is more than can he 

1 know ” Driver didn’t care if sh!f w<u 

: l ? e I e vve l re a dozen houses within five miles who 

B^hnn i? Ve \ er “ Parlourmaid. Wh ° 

Bishop had turned on her with a snarl. 
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- You keep your ideas to yourself, Driver!” he snapped , 

*■ ii the master likes to make a fool of himself, that s his 

concern." , . , , . 

She had remained firm. Liking the playwright, she had 

stuck up lor him. . , , ., , 

“Even if he did start playing the fool, he couldnt be 
blamed ; at least, that's the way i look at it. What would 
you feel like, Mr. Bishop, if your wife was always away 
from home ? Wouldn’t you be tempted to look elsewhere 
for your bits and pieces of comfort ? 1 know I should it 

/ were a man.” , , . ., 

Littering the last few words as though there was a doubt 
in her mind whether the butler could rightly be placed in 
the category of male animal—a question which was o I ten 
animatedly debated by the rest of the household stall—she 
filing her Parthian shot: “ And, anyway, 1 admire his taste. 
you should have seen her in bed this morning! It would 
have done your old eyes good, Mr. Bishop. she ^rted 
away before he could think of any retort. Then, a stealthy 
smile, unpleasant to see, crossed his suety features. 

Unaware of the discussion her arrival at the house i had 

aroused, Susan greeted her employer, as he came toward 

her, with a smile of sheer happiness. * rollldn -t 

» i hope I haven't done wrong, she said, but I couldnt 

resist having a closer view of this really wonderful garden. 

He looked at her as a friend. 

‘'You’ll always be welcome to come here, he said. 

Then the gong had sounded, and they went in to Breakfast. 

After the meal, an adjournment was madc , l .° 

“There arc some letters to be answered. Faber stated, 

mmmm 

possessing plenty of mone> 
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The letters typed, she handed them to him for signature 

and was rewarded by a word of praise. 

“ Very nicely done ; I hate to send out slovenly letters 
Well, that'll be all this morning ; now we’re going into 

Dorchester. I want some money.” 

She liked the old-world Dorset town, chidfly famous, as 
she recalled, because of its long association with the famous 
novelist, Thomas Hardy, and found its peace a pleasant 
contrast from the hectic activity of London. Faber, taking 
her into the bank, introduced her to the grey-haired manager, 
saying: “You’d better know my new secretary, Willows, 
because she may be coming in with cheques and things in 
the future.” 

The official had been professionally polite, but Susan 
noticed that he gave the speaker a curious glance. It was 
as though he was seeing an entirely different James Faber 
from the man he usually knew, and was speculating about 
the change. And, indeed, she did not wonder at it: the 
difference in her employer during the very short time she 
herself had known him was little short of remarkable. 

After the visit to the bank a few shops were called on, 
where purchases of one kind and another were made. Then 
came the short drive back to Mannerings in time for lunch. 

The afternoon she had spent in what she considered a 
disgracefully idle manner—resting in a comfortable wicker 
easy-chair on one of the lawns—“ I make a practice of never 
doing any work in the afternoon,” Faber explained to her— 
and playing a game of clock-golf. The scene was idyllic, 
and she wondered when she would wake up. Faber main¬ 
tained his new-found mood of contentment. What was the 
cause of this ? Was it due to the fact that, like most men, 
he found ease of soul in the thought of new work ?—that 
work which he had announced he was going to commerce 
the next day. She was so happy herself that she refused 
to allow a single disturbing thought to mar the enjoyment 
of that perfect day. Had she done so, she might well have 
pondered on her own close association with the change in 
her employer’s manner. 

Tea was served under a giant elm. and afterwards Faber 
ISi “!i a PPi* 1 ? tretc i le t d . birnself at full length and began to 
• u? w? ber ° I 1 ’,? ear y as a newspaper reporter 

° f h ° W gone t0 L <>ndon to secure 

a better job ( wearing my father’s mackintosh, which was 

much too large for me: I was too poor then to possess one 
ord?^™ Wn and how - eventually, he had drifted out of 

“ Dffirt lo ffitK 1118 ? nd had become a thea tre critic 
Didn t you find that more interesting ? ” she asked. 


» 

v 
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“ Yes—and no. It certainly gave me much more time to 
myself, and at first I thoroughly enjoyed it, but you can 
have no idea how boring it got after a while. I don’t want 
lo throw any bricks at my brother-dramatists, but to sit 
through night after night, month after month, and year after 
year, plays which are thoroughly bad from beginning to 
end. and then to go back to the office and try to say some¬ 
thing that isn’t too devastating about them, is an agony. At 
least. I found it so : you see. in spite of what you may have 
Gathered from my talk up till now. I have always loved the 
theatre ; I love it' still ; otherwise. T shouldn’t be writing for 
it. Oh. I know what you’re probably thinking: that it’s the 
monev I earn which is the powerful inducement to go on, 
but whilst it's certainly very pleasant to have all this,” waving 
his hand to take in the whole delightful scene. “ money doesn’t 
mean everything. It’s the fact of having accomplished some¬ 
thin" which brings the chief satisfaction. 

“ Not that I have accomplished anything much yet,” he 
went on to her surprise : “ yes,” as though answering her un- 
uttcred question. “ I mean that. Up till now I have taken 
the easv way: T have written plays with the express purpose 
of making monev and providing audiences and managers 
with the sort of light, romantic rubbish which mv experience 
as a dramatic critic told me they wanted. # Perhaps that is 
one reason whv T have become so bored with myself: I feel 
that I have been deliberately squandering whatever writing 


gift T mav possess.” 

She felt it was due to her to make some comment. 

“ Aren’t you being unduly modest ? ” she said. Surely 
this ‘light, romantic rubbish.’ as vou call it. demands a great 
deal of talent and craftsmanship ? Tf it didn t. whv should 
theatres all over Europe be so eager to put vour plays on . 

“ rIpcs vou for the kind words.” he replied, grinning at 
her “ hut the answer is 4 No.’ Plavs like mine are merely 
the'result of having the knack of putting old situations in 
a new wav on to the stage. It’s nothing more nor less than 

ingenious literary carpentering.” . „ 

“ still, thev arc acknowledged to he the best of their kind. 

He nufTed hard at his pipe. . . . 

“That’s merely because they have happened bv the grace 

of God to he popular and to have made money . l 

hone this doesn't bore vou ? " he broke off suddenly to ask. 

s'ttin" upright as he snoke. „ , . . 

“Tam most intcnsclv interested : please go on. sheurged. 
“ if vou onlv knew what a pleasant change it is to the worK 

I used to do in that Holborn office!” 

He resumed his former lounging attitude. 
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“ I'm glad to hear you say that; it's rather a pleasant 
surprise 10 meet anyoouy in tnese days taking an intelligent 
interest m ner wor*.. borne years ago, wnen l auveiused 
for a secretary, I nad 8UU oud repnes. Going to Lonuon to 
interview dan a dozen 1 tnougnt seemed me most lively, 
I dad tne joy of hearmg one oi idem ten me: ‘ Ut course, 
you must ciearly understand that 1 think your plays are just 
too awful, Mr. Waicott.’ ” 

Susan laughed. . „ 

** What a tool! Needless to say, she didn t get the job / 
“She did not\ That illustrates the mental attitude ol 
some modern girls to the work they profess themselves eager 
and willing to undertake. Of course, the omy thing tnat 
really interests them is the money. However, let s get back 
to the theatre: as 1 was saying, up till now i’ve dehoerately 
chosen the easy way, turning out the plays which 1 knew 
would be most likely to hnd lavour with me managers. '1 hey 
are not a very bright lot, I am afraid, these present-day 
London managers; they haven’t the love of the theatre in 
their blood like the old-timers, and the only thing mat in¬ 
fluences mem, in consequence, is whether or not they can 
make easy money. Nothing much else matters. That is 
why, of course, me London- theatre is infested by a horde of 
incompetent people—crooks most of mem—who, on me 
thousand-to-one chance of picking up a fortune, are in a 
business for which they have no more aptitude than 1 should 
have if I went into me rag and bone industry. It’s a rotten 
shame that such vermin should be tolerated, but me only 
safe course is to steer clear of them ; many a promising young 
playwright, at me outset of his career, has been victimised 
by one of these sharks, and has had bom his pocket picked 
and his heart broken as a result. Thank God, 1 saw—and 
heard—enough when I was a critic, to be able to look after 
myself when me time came for me to write plays. 

“ And now that’s quite enough about work ; you’ll have a 
surfeit of it before long.” 

“I’m quite sure I shan’t,” she replied, for she felt that 
she could have gone on listening to him for hours. 

But he shook his head. 

“ I’m going for a ride before dinner,” he announced ; “ if 
you re bored, mere are plenty of books in the study.” 

And with a wave of me hand, he strode away. 


The crash came just as she thought of going to bed She 

of JamCS f aber ’ aDd Spent the regaining couple 

of hours listening to the wireless—a radio version of one of 

i 
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his plays was being broadcast that evening, as it happened. 

Susan suddenly looked at her watch. 

“ It i am to De tit tor work to-morrow, 1 think 1 ought to 
go to bed,” she said. 

“ What is the time ? ” 

“ Ten past ten.” 

“ Oh, it's early yet.” 

“ Not lor me ; I'm usually in bed by ten o'clock," she per¬ 
sisted. 

“ Well, I mustn't interfere with your beauty sleep, 1 sup¬ 
pose, and 1 daresay you find the country air tiring." 

“ Yes, 1 do feel sleepy . . . Good-night, Mr. Faber.” 

” Good-night, Miss Holt,” his eyes twinkling as he gave 
her the formal address. 

She smiled in acknowledgment, and started for the door. 
But before she had walked more than half a dozen yards 
she stopped. Bishop, the butler, had opened the door, and 
there was a peculiar expression on his face. The malignity 
which usually she saw veiled was now openly apparent; it 
was just as if the man was experiencing a moment of acute 
satisfaction and was making no attempt to hide it. 

“ Mrs. Faber, sir," he announced. 

The next moment a tall, slim woman, expensively dressed, 
pushed past him. Her face was distorted: beneath the ela¬ 
borate make-up she wore, Susan could see the flood of her anger. 

“ Very nice,” the woman said in a high-pitched tone ; 
“very nice, indeed!" All the derision she could command 
went into the words. 

Faber was quickly on his feet. 

“ What do you mean, Monica ? ” he said in a steely voice. 

“ What do I mean ? ” she cried , “isn't it obvious what 1 
mean ? I go away for a few days; I come back unex¬ 
pectedly— 

“ Very unexpectedly," he commented. 

“—and what do I find ? ” she continued, her voice rising 
to a still more eldritch shriek, “ why-” 

“ You forget we arc not alone, Monica. Please let me 
introduce Miss Susan Holt, my new secretary." 

“ Your new— what ? ” 

“ My new secretary. As you know, I have been wanting 
a capable secretary for some time, and now I have been 

fortunate enough to find one.” 

“Without telling me anything about it!” 

“ My dear Monica, since when have you been able to 
spare sufficient time from your own affairs to take any in¬ 
terest in mine ? His voice was bitterly ironic. 

Susan was finding the situation impossible. 

fleeter* ft°° 
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“ If you will excuse me, Mr. Faber-” 

anxious to be gone. 

The woman swung round before he could reply. 

“Wait! You're not going to slink off like that. I want 
to talk to you.” 

“ I am afraid your talk will have to wait; Miss Holt is 
tired ; she was just going to bed.” Faber walked past his 
wife and held open the door. 

“ I’m sorry,” he said in a low tone ; “ but don't let it 
worry you. It’s just the nature of the beast, but I shall be 
able to deal with her.” 

She was not able to make any reply. 

But once in her room, she looked at her two suit-cases— 
the rest of her luggage had not yet arrived—and wondered 
if she had sufficient energy to start packing that night. For 
that she would have to leave Mannerings was inevitable. 
An end had come to her dream. The humiliating scene of 
which she had been a witness a few minutes before had 
shocked her almost beyond endurance. The vile creature! 
She could understand now her employer’s disgust with life— 
what man could possibly live .with such a woman ? And 
how dared she make such horrible insinuations ? She 
couldn’t have behaved worse if she had really been her hus¬ 
band’s mistress . . . No, it was impossible to think of re¬ 
maining ; she would go in the morning. 

With this resolve she slowly undressed—all her strength 
seemed to have gone from her—but before she got into bed 
an idea came. What had made Mrs. Faber return home so 
unexpectedly ? Obviously she must have received a message 
from someone at Mannerings. And from whom had this 
come ? The answer to this second question flashed quickly 
through her brain. The vile idea that her husband had 
brought home a loose woman could only have come from the 
butler Bishop! She had known this man to be her enemy 
from the first moment. 

The thought changed the whole tenor of her thoughts ; 
indignation took the place of horrified dismay. Was she 
going to allow a pair so utterly despicable as they had proved 
themselves to be to turn her into a coward ?—for coward 
she would certainly prove herself if she decamped the next 
morning, as she had determined. And what a wretched re¬ 
turn for all the kindness James Faber had shown her! If 
ever a man wanted someone to stand by him—at least, that 
was how she saw it—he did. 

. And i he w , as going t0 do it! She would refuse to be 
hounded out by this virago of a wife who, judging by her 
appearance, was no better than she ought to be 
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She would stay at Mannerings—and fight it out with her. 
The two would always be at dagger’s point, but what did that 
matter ? Her conscience was clear. 

As she came to this resolve she thought she heard whis¬ 
pering outside her door. Getting out of bed, she tiptoed 
across the room. 


CHAPTER X 


THE DRAMA BEGINS 

After Susan had gone, Faber returned to his wife. His 
face was convulsed by anger, and he bad the utmost difficulty 
in stopping himself from striking her. 

“ What the devil do you mean by behaving like this ? ” 
he demanded. “ Straight from the arms of your latest lover, 
no doubt, you come into my house—you're not forgetting, 
I hope, that this is my house ?—and create this disgusting 
scene! If I had not been forced long ago by your conduct 
to realise that you had no sense of decency, to-night would 
have convinced me on the point. What have you to say for 
yourself before I send you back to where you’ve come 

^°h1s manner was so minatory that she paled beneath her 
make-up. This attack was in a large measure unexpected, 
and she did not like the tables being turned in such a way. 
She did not think it fair. But, above all, she was afraid 
that he would live up to his threat and forbid her the house. 
It was quite true that Mannerings was his property, and, 
providing he maintained her, he had the power to send her 
away and keep her away. The thought was so sobering that 

she changed her tactics. „ . . . 

“ I'm still your wife, aren’t I, James ? she asked in a 

tone so full of faked self-pity that his nerves were set on edge. 

“Don’t try that wash with me! he retorted fiercely, 
“ It won’t work, let me tell you. Yes, you are my wife God 
help me ; but I don’t know how much longer you will be 

able to call yourself that.” 

The words were out before he could restrain them. 

She put the obvious construction on them. m 
“ So you’re having me watched ; is that it . 

It was because he wanted to hurt her, and hurt her badly, 

^“Ves T am—and°directiy I get sufficient evidence, I shall 

5 'ThfrS CecfhT'into a Medusa ; she glared a, him 
with eyes filled with murderous hate. 
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“ So that you can marry that little slut, I suppose ? she 

“Stop that filthy tongue of yours!” he commanded ; and 
to ensure that his order should be obeyed, he put a hand 

over her mouth. .... . ... 

She dug her teeth into the flesh, making him cry out with 

The next moment he had struck her for the first time. 
She went down like a log, her long body sprawling in 
grotesque fashion on the carpet. 

The sight calmed him. Not that he regretted his action ; 
the innuendoes she had made against Susan Holt had been 
sufficient provocation. But he did not want any further 
scandal; the girl he had brought back with him from Fang- 
bourne, and lor whose future he was now responsible, had 
suffered enough. He would have liked to have gone to her 
to offer further apologies and sympathy, but he knew that 
would not do: one of the servants might see him going into 
her room. 

He switched his thoughts to the woman on the floor. 

“ Get up ; I didn’t hurt you ; you’re shamming.” 

She groaned. 

You brute! I’ll refuse to live with you after this.” 

You may not have the chance; I’ve been sick of the sight 
of you for at least two years. Get back to your London sty ! ” 

She got to her feet. 

“ You’ll regret saying that, James,” she hissed between 
clenched teeth ; “ you’ll regret saying that.” 

So incensed was he at the sight of her standing there, the 
very embodiment of everything he hated in woman, that he 
replied: “Get out before I kill you!” 

Outside, with his ear against the door which he had so 
Carefully opened, Bishop the butler, heard the words and 
put them away in his memory for possible future use. He 
had his arm ready for his beloved mistress to lean upon 
when she staggered out into the carpeted corridor. 


44 


44 


. Although the two were whispering, Susan was able to 
cateh a word here and there through the closed door. 

First, Bishop: “Yes . . . most noticeable ... all of us 
ren jarked on it . . . well, brazen, I should call it.” 

, Then Mrs. Faber: “Thanks, Bishop . . . you did quite 

n8 Aft M ShaU fi o d a wa V. a11 ri §ht . . . leave it tome.” 

andthp^^Ii 6 ^!, f S *i! an wai . ted for another minute or so 
a £ d e ?u decid f d 11131 toe conference was over. But why 
should these two conspirators—there was no longer any 


\ 
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tioubl m her mind why Mrs. Faber should have returned to 
Mannerings: it must have been Bishop who had sent her a 
secret message—ha\e stopped outside her own door ? Was 
it mere coincidence or had she been meant to overhear ? 
In the latter case, it was an attempt, perhaps, to intimidate 
her—to torce her to give up her post and leave. 

Well, she had already made up her mind on that parti¬ 
cular point: she was going to stay at Mannerings! 

***** 


She slept badly, hearing the clock in the hall strike every 
hour, and it was not until nearly dawn that she dropped 
oil. When she opened her eyes again, it was to see Driver, 
the maid, standing by the side of her bed. 

“ You were sound asleep, miss," the girl said in a friendly 
manner; " 1 had to shake you twice before you woke up. 
1 hope you don’t mind.” 

“ Of course not, Driver; it was good of you to take the 
trouble." 

As the maid placed the tea-tray on her knees as she sat 
up in bed, Susan noticed a note lying on it. 

*• That’s from the master, miss; he’s been up for hours 
writing in the study ; in fact, I’m not sure he went to bed 
at all last night." The words were said in a confidential 
tone, but held no trace of either disrespect or familiarity. 

Susan found a quick reply. 

“ He has probably been busy on some new work he was 
telling me about yesterday. I shall have to be busy myself 
. . . thank you, Driver,” as the girl still inclined to linger. 

“ Thank you, miss ; I hope you enjoy your tea ; I made it 

myself this morning.” , 

“ I’m sure it will be very nice. 

“ Your bath at the usual time, miss ! 

“ Yes, please. Driver." 


Her fingers trembled slightly as she slit the envelope 
What had Faber to say to her ? Was it her dismissal he had 
put on paper, reluctant, perhaps, to tell her by word of 
mouth ? If so. what would be the value of her determina¬ 
tion to stay and work by his side for so long as he would 

continue to want her ? # . . Ua 

Scribbled across a sheet of white typing paper were the 


words: 

“ I want you to read this directly you awake. 

“ Mere words cannot convey to you how sorry 1 am 
—but at least you know I was not responsible. 

“I am counting on you. J - r 
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She fell her heart jump at the last few words. Yes, he 
could couut on her. hut how she had changed: it was uiili- 
cult to believe that oniy a few days separated- her from 
the Susan Holt who would have been norrmed at the thougnt 
that, even in the most remote degree, she was coming De¬ 
tween a man and his wife. Yet she saw no shame in her 
resolve—no shame, but inexorable duty. 

* « • • * 


She breakfasted alone. Faber met her at the foot of the 
stairs before she went into the room. 

“ You got my note ? ” 

She nodded. 

Well ? ” 

“ 1 had made up my mind to stay before I read it,” she 
said. 

Bless you! Come into the study after you have had 
breakfast. ’ 

She ought, she supposed, to have had no appetite—any 
decent girl placed in her unfortunate position could not 
have thought of food!—but she ate heartily ; perhaps it was 
he nervous strain which made her hungry ; anyway she 
^ hungry, and she made no attempt to disguise the fact. 

. * tter „ sh ? , hnished, she rolled up her napkin neatly 
and walked along to the study. She was surprised to find 

wmpihin^K H l ? her e J 1 P 1 °y cr - The woman looked as if 

gone d£d ‘° ^ 1 “ W “ as thou S h she had 

Faber beckoned to the girl to join them. 

last ^SIht ,l M W1S i 4 e V 0 apolo 2‘ se for having hurt your feelings 
last night, Miss Holt . . . don't you, Monica? ” S 

The woman turned a death’s-head mask of a face 
something* in 1 ”-«“•*»« *>"» 

seSTomr^ Sy h" able t0 bc this woman was only 

ws is. - - 

you hadn t apologised, Mrs Fahpr T u 

sued you for slander ’ui . raoer » I should have 

and I certainly should ^ u haracter «■> be vouched for 

yo e ur W husband^ U secretary S and^n^T t ' : ^ I ’ bm * bae ^ ^ here^as 

,r Mrs y Faber ^ Sa ‘ isfied on *at p^im ‘now ‘ 

walked out of the'room" 0 anSWer ' Instead . she turned and 

‘itave^saM'sometoing^muclf worse." 
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He patter her shoulder. 

“ 1 admire you for it,” he said reassuringly ; “ in any case, 
the tiouble is now over. My wife has promised to forget 
all about it.” 

How dense even the cleverest of men could be! But 
perhaps Faber was willing to deceive himself for the sake 
of peace and quietness. Just like a man! 

It was not up to her, she felt, to attempt to dissuade him. 
but she knew that, instead of being over, the drama at 
Mannerings had only begun. 


CHAPTER XI 


WAYS OF DARKNESS 

Monica Faber was raging as she left the study. To be 
spoken to in such a manner by a chit of a girl, and in the 
presence of her husband, was an intolerable affront—all the 
more intolerable because, a minute before, she had humbled 
herself to the extent actually of apologising to the creature! 

She had had a purpose in doing so, of course: all through 
the night she had debated the alternative of breaking with 
her husband for good, and of humiliating herself by 
pretending she had allowed temper to get the better of her. 
The latter had won in the end. Self-interest had been the 
influencing factor, naturally ; she had regarded with dismay 
having to fend for herself in the future, even although 
James made her a sufficient allowance for her extravagant 
way of existence. And there was another thing: as the 
recognised wife of a famous playwright, a man whose name 
could open almost any door, she was somebody; as the 
cast-off partner of that same man. she would very likely 
lapse into being a comparative nonentity. Her pride would 

not allow her to suffer such a shame. 

So it was that, wearing a mask of false humility, she 
approached her husband as he sat at his desk in the study 
before breakfast the next morning, and said: I am afraid 
I did you an injustice last night, James: I am sorry. 

Her manner was so different from the one she usually 
showed him that he stared at her in something like amaze¬ 
ment. She was either acting a part, or. what was even more 

irritating, she was trying sob-stuff. > „ 

“It’s not me you should apologise to, its Miss Holh 
be said stiffly ' “ you behaved unpardonably to her. She s 
a decent girl, please understand—I hope you haven’t forgotten 
what a decent girl is like ? ” 
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She allowed even this gibe, which had gone deeply 
beneath her skin, to pass by. One day she would repay him 
for that crude insult, but meanwhile- 

“ I was jealous, I suppose; I’ve said I’m sorry; can’t we 
forget it ? ” 

“ Not until you have apologised to Miss Holt. As soon as 
she has breakfasted, if. you don’t mind—and in here, the 
same place where you insulted her.” 

Seething with suppressed fury, she had been forced to 
agree to the demand. 

“But I won't sit down at the same table as her—I just 
couldn’t bear that ! ” she had protested. 

He had smiled. 

“ Don’t worry ; I shan’t allow you to,” he had replied. It 
was not until several seconds had passed that she realised 
the real meaning behind the words. 


Going to her own room, she had locked the door, and 
flung herself mto an easy-chair by the window. The morning 
was heavenly at least, it would have been heavenly if this 
house had belonged to her, and if Daly Thurston had been 
there to share it. As ft was, she considered it hell. 

i be thought of her lover made her recall that she had 
made him promise to ring her up that night. If he had 

wrtnH S H a ,f n k ° f C0UrS . e wou,d have ke P l his word!—he 

b ^ n R? rplexed to hear she had done that 
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have your own very definite place, and from which no one 
can move \ou. . . . And now we'll make a start. I want 


to dictate the beginning of the synopsis of this new play.” 

Half an hour passed quickly. Absorbed in both the plot 
and the mental processes of the different characters, she 
had forgotten the immediate past. 

At length the playwright stopped. 

“ That will do for the time being,” he said ; “ I generally 

work in fits and starts. Some people might think I was 

naturally lazy, but I pack in a lot when 1 am at it. Type 

that, will you ? I’m going-out into the garden to do a little 

more thinking—the character of that girl is rather worrying, 
but she'll come richt eventually.” 

She got up from the chair by the side of his desk, closed 
her notebook—thank goodness, she was sure of her short¬ 
hand, although this was very different ‘‘stuff" from the 
business dictation to which she was so accustomed—and began 
to walk across to her own table. A search through the 
drawers made her turn in slight dismay. 

” I’m afraid there’s no typing paper; I used up the few 
sheets there were in doins carbons of those letters yesterday. 

I’m terribly sorry : I should have told you : we could 

have got some in Dorchester." . , . , 

She expected a rebuke, especially as he had given her a 
reminder to ring up the firm called Banks, in Bournemouth, 


but he smiled. . , , , „ T . 

‘‘Never mind: it's only a rough draft, of course, use 

anything—sheets of mv notepaper if there isn t anything 
else. But ring up Banks of Bournemouth—they're stationers 
—you'll find the number in the book. Ask for Mr. Parsloe. 
Tell him you're my secretary and ask him to post us three 
quires of decent typing paper . . . oh, and there s that 
new typewriter. Ask him if he has the latest L. C. Smith , a 
good workman ought to be given good tools. . . . * De 

back in half an hour or so." . 

She went to the telephone with a light heart. How curious 
it was that this man whom she had found so unhappy and 
fed-up had the power to give such pleasure to others It 
hard work and devotion to his interests could repay him 
for such kindly considerations as he had already shown 
her, then she would count nothing too much. 

Taking otf the receiver, she was about to a^k for the 
number which she had looked up in the lo cal telephone 
directory, when a voice speaking in impassioned tones came 
clearly and distinctly to her 

"But. Daly, darling, you know I love you. Can t >ou 
understand ? I had to rush down here last night ... yes 
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it was something vitally important . . . something per¬ 
sonal . . . no, 1 can't teil you what it was—not over the 
telephone ; have some sense, my dear! . . . You got the 

part? That’s fine; I knew you would; I put the tear, of 
God into McCulloch . . . and now you must promise me 
to get that ridiculpus idea about going to Hollywood clean 
out of your head. . . . Yes, I aaore you, you tool! How 
many more times have I to say it? . . . Good-bye. . . . 
I shaU-” 

The unwilling eavesdropper forced herself to replace the 
receiver noiselessly on to its hook. She had not meant to 
listen, but had been compelled to do so by a combination 
of surprise and shock which had temporarily paralysed her 
faculties. 

T<he speaker was Mrs. Faber—the voice had been unmis¬ 
takable—and she must have been talking to a lover! And 
from Mannerings itself! The same house that she shared 
with her husband! It seemed incredible—or, rather, it might 
have seemed incredible if she had not met the woman, 
looked into her face and seen mirrored there the rottenness 
of her soul. 

What was she to do ? What was her duty ? Should she 
tell James Faber ? It would be a horrible task. 

No, she decided, this dreadful thing would have to be 

kept a secret from her employer. Hadn’t she resolved to 

save him from as much worry as possible ? And, in any case 

an eavesdropper—even an innocent one—was a pretty low 
specimen. y } 


tha¥she JSPth h Y ’ d / agg l ! n8 fee,m S m her breast 
fnr n k ff th ! recei ^ er for the second time and asked 
Iff Bournemouth number. She might have been warding 
off an oppressive, secret enemy. s 
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another stupid term--had rewarded him well for his devotion ; 
he had promised him at least another hundred years of life, 
and pern'aps at the end ol that time, another arrangement 
could be come to. . . . 

Sooer-minued, prosaic people, reading this, put it down as 
“ newspaper ruDOish ” ; otners, with omy a little more intelli¬ 
gence, had scolled derisively and said the two scathing 
words: “ He's mad! " But the wisest amongst the readers 
had looked serious: they knew the truth, the truth being 
that such a person as Hansard Bramleigh could do—and 
was no doubt doing—an infinite amount of harm. He was 
a positive force ol evil, this man who boasted, and with 
truth, that he had deliberately sold himself to Satan. 

The authorities had yielded to public opinion—led by that 
arch-humbug, Horace Wimpole, the sickly sentimentalist lor 
whose weekly ravings in the Sunday Message the proprietors 
paid a fabulous sum—and had informed Bramleigh that he 
must leave the country. Going himself to the Home Olhce— 
the fellow had plenty of nerve—the prospective outcast had 
demanded to know the reason. “ 1 am certainly a very 
evil-living man," he had told the frowning official who had 
interviewed him, “ but 1 am not the only one. Why, do you 

know that -" mentioning the name of a very eminent 

judge, “ is in the habit of-" proceeding to give details of 

practices that caused the listener’s eyes to goggle. (Francis 
Timpson lived at Hendon and the miasmic horrors to which 
he was being regaled had never crossed his orbit in that 
prosaic suburb). 

“ And there's - and -,** continued the ineffable 

Bramleigh, smiling in cherubic fashion as he noticed the 
other's increasing distress; “they are both -— 

Before twenty minutes had passed the official had staggered 
on his feet—the interview had been conducted standing— 
and, feeling faint, had asked to be excused. 

“ So you see, the proposal that I—I alone—should be asked 
to get out of the country is entirely ridiculous. I hope you 
will point out that fact to the fool who is directly responsible." 
And having delivered this final thrust at the other's 
composure, he waddled away: H. B. was an abnormally fat 
man, and his customary expression, as already intimated, 
was one of a complacent cherub. 

But it had been of no use ; a week later he had been 
informed finally that he must leave England within forty- 
eight hours or run the risk of being incarcerated as an 
undesirable character. Seeing that there was no choice in 
the matter, he had replied (very offensively), addressing the 
communication to the Home Secretary himself, and had left 
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for France—France being the home of a good many refugees 
of similar characteristics. 

It was Bishop, her husband’s butler, who had introduced 
Monica Faber to Hansard Bramleigh. This was six months 
earlier, not long after the self-protessed Devil’s disciple had 
been allowed (through some subtle wire-pulling by certain of 
his influential friends) to return to England, the provisos 
being that he kept away from London, reported to the police 
once every week, and chose some secluded spot in the 
country in which to live. The exile found none of these 
restrictions very chafing; in spite of the official ban, he 
went to London as often as he wished ; it was ludicrously 
easy to outwit the chawbacon Dorset police sergeant (to 
whom the gift of a cigar was always so welcome that he 
came to look forward to his charge’s visits); whilst news 
having gone round that he had returned from France, and 
where he could be found, many of his former “ converts ” 

hastened*to the quaint little Dorsetshire village where he had 
taken up his abode. 

Monica had first heard of the man at an outre party in 
London, and when she returned to Mannerings, she made 
the casual enquiry of Bishop if he knew where Hansard 

added eiSh 1VCd ' *' 1 belieVe it s somewh ere near here,” she 
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to let me call on him occasionally on my afternoons off.” 

This time it was Monica Faber who licked her lips, the 
point of her tongue flicking over the painted mouth in 
excited manner. 

“This is very interesting. Bishop.” she commented. “Of 
course. Mr. Faber knows nothing of this?” 

“ No. madam ; and I trust-" 

After that, she felt she knew exactly where she stood with 
the speaker. It was exhilarating to know that she had a 
butler who was a follower of “ The Worst Man in the 
World.” as Hansard Bramleigh proudly boasted of being. 

“ This is very interesting, Bishop ; very interesting indeed.” 
She smiled as she spoke. 

“ I am sure a lady of your culture and intelligence will 
find Mr. Bramleigh a most fascinating person, madam,” 
was the reply. 

That same afternoon she had called on the exile. It 
proved to be the first of many visits. Recognising the type 
at once—this was a woman who would go to any lengths 
to secure febrile excitement—Bramleigh had initiated her 
into the world that exists behind the curtain of normal 
things, a world from which, once you enter into it, there is 
no possible return, a v/orld that is the ante-room to hell 
itself. 

She found all that he told—and showed—her abnormally 
intriguing. If ever she realised the risk she was running, 
she never stopped to count the cost. 

At the celebrations of the Black Mass which Hansard 
Bramleigh. who had once been a Church of England minis¬ 
ter. conducted at irregular intervals, she became a constant 
attendant. Caught in the vortex, she found the swirling 
waters agreeable as they beat about her; and she didnt 
care if she did drown. ^ _ . . ... 

On this latest visit, she found Bramleigh in the room in 
the old house which he had converted into a “chapel." 

It seemed an appropriate netting. 

“ I want you to do me a service. Master." she started. 

The round, almost cherubic face of the Propagandist of 
Evil eased itself into a smile. Bishop, that faithful if humble 
follower, had already given him an indication of the rela- 
tions which existed between this eager supplicant and her 

husband. „ , . , 

He extended a hand, which she devotedly kissed 

“Tell me vour trouble, mv child.” he said: “if I can 
helD vow. T promise to do so." 

Words fell from her lips in a spate. 
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“ My husband has brought home a girl whom 1 am 
convinced ne mieuus to marry once he can get rid of me. 
Sne is aireauy ms mistress, hie has sworn to kill me . . .” 

Bramieign raised his hands in an attitude of bewilder¬ 
ment at Hearing such a catalogue ot human wickedness. 

“ This is very shocking," he lamented ; " it grieves me 
exceedingly to hear it. And it grieves me even more, my 
dear chna, to know that you, lor whom as you know I 
have such a genuine regard, are so distressed. If only 1 
could help!" And he again raised his hands—those hands 
ot which he was so inordinately proud. 

“But you can help me, Master!” she replied. ‘‘You can 
put a curse on my husband for being unfaithful to me.” 

“My child!” he expostulated. 

“You have the power!” she persisted. ‘‘Haven’t you 
proved it to me time after time ? There was young For¬ 
syth, the Oxford undergraduate . . . distance doesn’t 

matter ; you can do it from this room . . . And no one 
would ever know/’ 


pr“ticarp«soa aCtiCal 1 f ° r H “ Sard Bramle,gh was a vef y 
atailt "ur! d C ° St m0ney •" hC Said> and now his tone was 
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“Soon—quite soon,” was the answer. 
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Chaiing Cross Road in the manner of a conqueror come 
to inspect a ravished territory, nodding curtly to Gladys 
Fish belore snapping: “My time's valuable, youDg woman, 
you'd Setter let Mr. McCulloch know 1m here!” 

Gladys F., acutely conscious of the fact that she was no 
longer “ young,” and that, according to most generally 
accepted male standards, she could scarcely aspire even to 
the term “ woman" (that cruel jibe of Hartley Benson, 
whom she had once overheard say: “1 divide women into 
two classes: those who are attractive enough for me to 
make love to and those who just wear the clothes—like 
old Gladys Glue-bag inside," returned to her every time 
she dressed herself), became indignant. 

“ You needn't think that Mr. McCulloch is bursting him¬ 
self to see you; he's very busy with other people,” she 
retorted. 

" Is that so ? " drawled the caller, insult in his every 
glance. “Well, Toothache, you can take my compliments 
in to Mr. McCulloch and inform him that I will wait for 
exactly another five minutes—five minutes, and not a second 


longer, understand.” 

Conscious that he meant what he said, and conscious also 
that her employer would be extremely angry if the actor 
did leave the office without being interviewed, she tapped 
on the door marked “ Private ” and vanished from Thurs¬ 
ton’s ken. He breathed a heavy sigh of relief: the act of 
gazing at Gladys F’s singularly ill-shaped body, which was 
not helped by the quaint sartorial ideas she effected, had 
revolted his sense of the beautiful and artistic. 

D McC. looked up as his secretary entered. 

“ He says he’ll wait another five minutes and not a second 

longer,” she vouchsafed. , „ „ ...... 

“ Tell him 1 11 see him at once." McCulloch had tried 

his usual bluff, but he knew it had not worked this time. 
He had proved it to be very efficacious in the past, how¬ 
ever—many an actor kept cooling his heels in that outer 
office had been willing to accept a £1 a week less salary 

when the time came to talk terms. ... 

He’s an impudent devil ; you'd better be careful with 

him,” she advised as she turned to go. 

“ You can leave that to me.” . , . 

D McC had alreadv planned his -campaign, schooling his 
features into an expression of heavy disapproval by the 
time the actor entered with the breezy manner of a man who 
knows that he is going to accept half the salary he at first 


proposes. 

But his tone was cordial enough 
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“ Hello, Dave,” he chirped, “ how are you ? ” 

The manager groaned. He might have been a chronic 
dyspeptic protesting to Providence against the inadequacy 
of. his internal apparatus. 

“ I*m not at all well,” he replied ; “ not at all well.” This 
was another opening gambit which in the past he had 
proved very successful: an half-starved actor was apt to 
lose his moral resilience, or what was left of it after being 
out of work for months, if he heard that groan. 

This time, the second manoeuvre was also a failure. 

“ Well, I’m sorry, Dave, but God knows I’ve got troubles 
enough of my own and I didn’t come here to listen to 
yours . . . you ought to get a secretary that wouldn’t give 
you the belly-ache every time you look at her ; then youf 
guts would behave better . . . Anyhow, what do you want 
to see me about ? That’s the point.” 

But for the fact that, in his mind’s eye, he could see a 
ft> y " s ~ ript ly * ng on desk, bearing the magic name of 
Geoffrey Walcott/’ McCulloch, burning with suppressed 
rage,/would have told the irreverent actor to clear out of 
his office. As it was, he very cautiously and slowly opened 
a drawer in the cheap desk at which he was sitting and 
dr ?J V f 0ut a tin obviou sly inferior cigarettes. 

Before he could make any gesture of hospitality, how¬ 
ever, Thurston had shaken his head. 

Da i < VT 1 ’ 11 • smoke my own ” And * drawing 
from his upper left waistcoat pocket a thin, gold case, he 

heId * °P en for the manager to take a cigarette. 

I hat s a nice case,” commented McCulloch. 
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culty was he couldn’t pay very good salaries—and he pro¬ 
ceeded to give an interminable number of reasons why he 
was thus handicapped. 

Midway through them the actor yawned. 

“Save all that guff for somebody else,” he jibed; “if 
you weren’t case-hardened. I’d call you a stinking miser; 
as it is. I’ll just call you a bloody fool to think you can 
get away with that kind of stuff to anyone who really 
knows.” 

With that he got up from his chair, the hard surface of 
which was not flattering to his behind. 

“You know my figure: eighty a week. If you want me, 
say so ; if you don’t. I’ll clear out : I’ve already got a head¬ 
ache, and 1 should like to breathe some fresh air.” 

Many years had passed since David McCulloch had been 
spoken to in such straight terms, and he would not have 
tolerated such treatment now but for the recollection of 
what Monica Faber had said whilst seated in the same chair 
from which the actor had just risen. 

So he conquered his real feelings and became conciliatory. 
Tile talk which ensued was long and arduous—perspiration 
poured off the faces of both the disputants during the heat 
of the conflict—but it ended in a decision. Of a sort. 

Instead of receiving €80 a week for playing the lead in 
“Glorious Dawn." Dalv Thurston was to get £40 a week 
and a share of the profits. 

“You’d rob a blind man of his pennies!" the actor ex¬ 
claimed indignantly, whilst waiting for the contract to be 
typed bv the secretary, whose low-cut blouse induced a 
further feeling of nausea : “ but remember, if you let any¬ 
body know you’re paying me only forty. I'll sue you for 
damages!” 

• • * • • 

That curious and abnormally inquisitive world which 
makes up theatrical London, greeted the news that David 
McCulloch was to produce an original play in the West 
End with hoots of derision. These were repeated when 
word was forthcoming that the script was hopeless: that 
D. McC. had engaged as producer, not one of the regular 
experts, but an old-time melodramatic actor, whose lean 
figure had not been seen on the stage for over ten years . 
and that, apart from Dalv Thurston, practically the whole 
of the cast was composed of people with no West End 
reputation at all. Disaster was unanimously predicted. 

Tn the Green Room Club, all the actors who had suf¬ 
fered at the hands of the manager—been forced to eat 
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oread and cheese when tney should have regaled them¬ 
selves wun more succulent rood, owing to ms parsimony— 
iormed a Uiee Society all on meir own. Un some pre¬ 
tence or oiner vanous memoers 01 tne ulee iociety con¬ 
trived to get in to some oi tne renearsais ot “ Uionous 
Dawn,” ana they brougnt back hilarious accounts oi wnat 
was nappeoing. lnere is no crueller critic oi tne snort- 
comings oi ms feiiow-men tnan tne out-oi-work actor, but 
alter tne hrst ween it became general property tnat tne 
torincoming proaucnon was inexorably aue to oe a calamity. 
Notning couia save it. The wnole tnmg was hopeless— 
the play itself, the cast, the producer: “imagine engaging 
old i-ingieton," me wise ones said ; “ why, ne could never 
even act mmself! How the hell, then, can he be expected 
to tell other people wnat to do ? ” 

It was omy natural that echoes of these prophecies of 

impending disaster should drill into the shabby little office 

Cna £ in8 c,oss Road - They merely piled chaos on 

Mcrnhnrh lhat * as . alread y there. Now that it was too late, 
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General uproar ensued. Fingleton himself, crushed al- 
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ready by the weight of responsibilities which he knew he 
should never have undertaken, looked as though he was about 
to fault; Gladys Fish, seated by the side of David McCulloch 
in the stalls, stifled a scream ; the poor, wretched author, 
who could see the £3,000 he had confidently hoped to secure 
for the film rights of his opus, dwindling now into nothing, 
rushed over to the manager, declaring that he had been un- 
pardonably insulted , David McCulloch himself pushing the 
author away with one hand and Gladys Fish with the other, 
emitted some indeterminate choking sounds—and for several 
minutes general pandemonium prevailed. 

Eventually Thurston was induced to apologise to all con¬ 
cerned, and the rehearsal proceeded. 

But the mischief had been done ; a blight descended on 
everybody. Crouched in his seat, looking as though he had 
been wounded in a vital part, the author wondered, like 
so many of his kind before him, why he had ever been fool 
enough to venture into the treacherous quicksands of the 
theatre, when he could command a comfortable living by 
staying at home writing novels. 

It was a bad start. Disastrous beginnings at rehearsals 
are sometimes smoothed out, the inherent difficulties over¬ 
come, but to accomplish this, certain qualities are required— 
and David McCulloch had none of these. He had used 
his customary makeshift methods, and was now paying the 

penalty. . , .. 

The whole thing became a nightmare, not only to him¬ 
self but to everybody concerned: at the end of the first 
week Fingleton threw in his hand, declaring that he would 
rather go on starving than endure any further torture ; three 
members of the cast wrote saying they had lost all faith in 
the play and that they were going back to provincial repertory 
companies, “where at least they could eat"; Daly Thurston 
became more and more difficult to handle—he never turned 
up for a rehearsal now without showing signs of intoxica¬ 
tion—and Gladys Fish spent most of her, waking hours in 
a state of tearful tension. She almost wished she had never 


left the laundry. ... . , . 

McCulloch would have abandoned the production en¬ 
tirely, but for two restraining factors. The first was his 
pride, and the second was the stubborn refusal to allow 
all the money he had already spent to go down the drain. 
And, who knew, the public might like the show, terrible 
as he now felt it to be ; even the fact that he had taken over 

the job of producing himself failed to convince him. . . . Any¬ 
way, he refused to give in. . lA9f i 

All this travail had a curious effect on McCulloch , instead 
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of making him a shivering, nervous wreck like the author of 
“ Glorious Dawn,” he straightened his shoulders. Even if 
the public didn’t like this present piece—and it was extra¬ 
ordinary what it had liked in the past (what about “Chin 
Chin Chow ”?)—he had the new play of Geoffrey Walcott 
practically in his pocket. Yes, he’d still show the mockers 
and the scoffers . . . 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE LETTER 


During the fortnight that “ Glorious Dawn ” was in re¬ 
hearsal, Susan had lived a strenuous existence. Her em¬ 
ployer had flung himself into his new play with tremen¬ 
dous enthusiasm. For the first ten days she scarcely left 
the study except for meals, to sleep and to take an occa¬ 
sional brief walk in the gardens. Hour after hour were 
spent in taking Faber’s rapid dictation and discussing with 
him—for he frequently asked for her opinion—the rami¬ 
fications of the plot. A scrupulously conscientious worker, he 
would spend an hour over the shaping of a single line of 
dialogue or an apparently unimportant bit of stage “ busi- 
ness, if he considered it necessary. 

She found this new work both absorbing and fascinat- 
rng ; so interested did it become, in fact, that the presence 

almost forgotten. W ° man ^ considered her was 

If ™ 5 \ S i n , 8U, . ar t 0 , useho,d now at Mannerings: true 
Ti” 1, M ^ n,c ? Faber had refused to sit down at the 

e !i her - hu l ban u ’ s secretar y- and now took all 
l wh f n . in the house ’ in a private sitting-room 
irnSf 8 bedroom, which had been arranged for her 

She u aw Susan she treated her as a stranger. 
Susan, her interest bound up in her work and hnu/mo 

the type to which the wo m a n P beloved Wed to jorl hef 

he dS nn S m° r Fa S er, < - once tb* d °mestic storm had passed 
tudf a ip atten f ,on to circumstance: What atti- 

sisan , haVC takGn UP if he had not been so busy 

woman le ? hS? £*****?• As f ° r herse!f ' long as the 

*~ - =" w r^a-JrdH 
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bring about an alteration. Moreover, she wasn’t going 
to try. 

* * • * * 

On the morning following the disastrous opening night of 
“ Glorious Dawn," the playwright announced that he was 
tired. 

“We’ve both been working like the devil," he said, “and 
now it’s time we had a break. After I’ve looked at the 
papers we'll get the car out and drive to Lyme Regis and 
spend the day there If you get bored, then we can go on 
to Lulworth Cove—that’s a charming spot, especially on 
a day like this. Any objections ? •” as she stopped putting 
marmalade on a piece of toast. 

“Not . . . exactly." she replied, conscious that the words 
must sound very foolish. 

He put away the newspaper at which he had been glanc¬ 
ing. 

“ Now precisely what do you mean by that ? " he en¬ 
quired. 

She finished covering the piece of toast before answering. 

“ I should love to come ... of course," she then said ; 
“ but your wife is in the house, and . . . well, servants will 
talk, you know. Perhaps you haven’t realised that ? Please 
don’t think that I'm afraid of anything any of them might 
say. except perhaps Bishop-" 

He stopped her. 

“ You don’t like Bishop, do you ? ” 

“ I think he’s a horror, and have done ever since I first 
saw him.” 

He seemed keenly interested. 

“ Why ? ’’ 

“ I don’t quite know.” she replied musingly : “ yes, I do, 
though: have you ever felt a shudder go through you when 
you turned over a stone and seen a big white worm wriggle 
away ? ” 

“Yes.” smiling: “but surely-!" 

“ I daresay it sounds very silly and imaginative, but that 
is exactly the effect your butler has on me: he’s a nasty 
human white worm that’s crawled out from beneath a stone. 
You ought to reprimand me for criticising the principal 
member of vour household staff. I suppose, but 

“ Don’t talk like a character out of an old Ethel M. Dell 
novel!” he broke in. 

She was aghast. 

“Sorry! ” she said, flushing: “did it sound as bad as 

that ? ” , , 

“ Almost. But never mind.” he returned, laughing once 
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more, “ let us come back to Bishop. You’ve hurt me in a 
vital spot, you know: l have always prided myself on being 
a judge of character, as you know, and it was I who engaged 
Bishop. It’s true that I haven't paid him any attention 
since . . perhaps because he does his work well.” 

“ I haven't any doubt about his competency, and, per¬ 
haps I’m wrong ; in any case, it’s purely a personal feeling.” 

Faber became serious. 

“ But I don't like to feel that anybody in this house, 
more especially a mere servant, makes you feel uncomfort¬ 
able, Susan ; I'll enquire into this fellow Bishop and see 
what his past history is ; now you come to mention it, he 
does look something like a worm, but then that seems to 
be a characteristic of butlers ; if they weren’t worms, I don’t 
suppose they’d ever be butlers. Ever thought of that ? ” 

“ I must confess I haven’t.” 


“ And now, do get on with your breakfast ; I’m sorry for 
interrupting it.” He returned to his newspaper. 

Susan did not know whether she had offended him or 
not. James Faber could be very enigmatic sometimes, but 
she was glad she had expressed her feelings concerning 
the butler. Ever since her arrival at Mannerings, that initial 
impression of acute dislike for, and mistrust of, this man 
bad strengthened instead of lessening. She was sure, more- 

° ver ’J hat - lb ? re was a bond f ar exceeding anything that 
should exist between servant and mistress linking Bishop 
and Mrs. Faber. It being impossible for her to tell Faber 
tnts, she had been thankful for the opportunity given her 

eSf ^ b L 0lieht Up the but,er ’ s name > a * 

n ' •* ? 8 5 , M St f . the man she so much distrusted. 

“ sorrv^n^ha^#^ K 1She ^’ , she a ? n0l,nced a few minutes later ; 
sorry to nave been so long. 

“Mv ki Ji£ hiS f aCC r< 5 un ? the side of The Times > Fa ber said: 
“v dear please don.t apologise; watching you enioying 

existence ” kfaSt d0CS 3 ,0t l ° rest ° re faith *n human 


Read it again, if you don’t mind, Susan.” 

HicMn f Star - Cd from . th e beginning once more in her clear 
distinct voice a voice which had grown to DOsseS 2 

5™ T nd f ° r Faber tbat be had got S the habit 
held 1 in he^and fr ° m the Smud 8 n y ‘yU letter she 
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“1125, Charing Cross Road, 

“ London, W.C. 2, 

19 th July , 194—. 

“ Dear Mr. Faber, 

I am writing to know when you are likely to have 
your new play ready. As no doubt your wife has already 
told you, 1 am keenly interested in this, and am looking 
forward to the pleasure of reading it, and, if found suit¬ 
able, of producing it in the West End. 

“ With kind regards, 

“ Sincerely yours, 

“David McCulloch.” 

The playwright thing his hands over his head. 

“ Do you mind coming over here and pinching me ? ” he 
cried. 

She smiled, knowing something of his thoughts, and being 
anxious to try to untie the knots that were in them. 

“ There's no need for me to do anything so foolish ; this,” 
holding the letter up, “ is real enough.” 

He protested; in boyish, vigorous fashion. 

“It's not real; it's a piece of phantasy! My God! what 
have 1 done that 1 should live to see the day when David 
McCulloch writes to tell me—what is the actual phrase ? ’ 
She looked at the letter again. 

“ ‘ I am keenly interested in this ’—meaning your new 
play— 4 and am looking forward to reading it, and, if found 
suitable, of producing it in the West End.' ” 

There came a further explosion. 

“‘If found suitable’—do you note that, Susan? ‘If 
found suitable!' Once again,” holding up his hands in an 
attitude of prayer. “ what have I done, O God, that I should 
deserve this ? ” Then, with the swift change to which she 
had long grown accustomed, he added seriously: “It’s the 
worst insult I've ever been paid ; we’ll write and ask him 
what the devil he means by it.” 

She hesitated before picking up her pencil. 

“ is this the Mr. McCulloch who produced Glorious 

Dawn ’ last night ? ” 

“The very same one ! The exact identical article ! lne 
very worst manager who ever rented a stinking rathole of 
an office in Charing Cross Road, that abomination of a 
stieet, and tried to rob the public by putting on tripe which 
he calls plays! You’ve read what the papers said about 

‘ Glorious Dawn,’ haven't you ? ” 

“The notices”—she had become used to the term now 

—“ were pretty bad.” 
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‘“Pretty bad! he echoed. “I don't think I have ever 
read anything like them! Here, give me The Thunderclap.” 

She went to the low, leather divan on which most of that 
morning’s newspapers had been tossed, and picked up the 
particular sheet. 

Faber turned the pages quickly. 

“Listen,” he said ; “this is what Robinson says: 

There are many reasons, no doubt, why people should 
write plays, but it must be confessed that Mr. Aubrey 
Matters, the author of “ Glorious Dawn," the piece which 
was produced at the Century Theatre last night, does not 
appear to have been prompted by any of them ; indeed, 
why this poor wretched attempt at dramaturgy was ever 
considered worthy of production on the London stage is 
elusive. 

“ ‘ We should have had more sympathy with the unfor¬ 
tunate cast if they had made a better attempt at hiding the 
holes in this fustian ; as it was, Mr. Daly Thurston sauntered 
through the three seemingly interminable acts with an air 
that convinced us he was almost as bored as the unfortunate 
audience. 

“ ‘9J° r ip us Dawn ” proved the twilight of melancholy. 

With that, we will ring down the curtain—which should 
never have been lifted.’ ” 


“ *** ^ cretm who had the effrontery to inflict this 

^itohl^°L-n le h PubllC DOV ! writ , es to say ' if found 
rfivi "’nu ba srac'ousfy wdhng to produce my new 
play! Faber wound up: •• What does it mean ? Why 

uiS exchanged more than half a dozen words with 

SKtaS?iiTsmn> ““ dead WUb him! Giw me 

Trt S u® passed ov «r, not without a sense of. foreboding, 
her woman s nund the whole thing was crystal clear • 

ff e at e ar^ m m yStery ~ aS r ^ “ *o imSeUbom 
she hart rt The . memory of the telephone conversation which 
she had overheard on the day following Monica Faber’s 

unexpected return to Mannerings came back to her Dalv 

We r wU n h.‘ S D h a e , v h ^ d ^' led , the ,T n ^ a “beit£t 
starred ln SJES " 
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could any woman—even a woman whose senses were blinded 
by passion—be such a fool ? 

Her reflections were interrupted by an angry exclama- 
lion from her employer. 

“ Yes, 1 understand now,” she heard him say ; “it appears 
that my wife has taken the place of my agent! Very thought¬ 
ful of her, wasn’t it ? ” 

She did her best to divert the current of his thoughts. 

“ Perhaps there is some mistake.” 

“ We ll soon remove it it there is,” came the fierce riposte. 
“Take this letter.” 

She picked up her pencil. 

He dictated: 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ 1 have read your letter of the 19th July, and am 
surprised at its contents. The supposition you appear to 
have that 1 should ever send you any of my work, let 
alone the play 1 am now writing, is entirely erroneous. 
As a matter of fact, negotiations are practically complete 
for its production by a well-known London manager in 
whom 1 have every confidence. 

“ Yours faithfully. 


“ There, that ought to make him choke over his fishbones. 
What's your opinion ? ” 

“ I don’t think it should leave any further doubt in his 
mind.” 

Her private thoughts she wisely kept to herself. 


CHAPTER XIV 

SURRENDER 

No sooner had she got into the car than Susan felt this was 
going to be an important day in her life. Perhaps it was 
merelv the reaction from a fortnight’s hard, unrelenting work, 
but whatever the cause, she was almost frighteningly aware 
that she was keved up ; that the speed of her existence had 
not only quickened but become intensified Not only her 
mind but her body seemed restless ; she could not keep h 
legs still, whilst a thousand thoughts kept flashing through 

^Oug^she to have consented to spend this day with James 
Faber ? That had been her earnest preoccupation whils 
upstairs in her room, changing her dress and flicking th 
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scarlet lipstick lightly over her mouth. In the ordinary way, 
she used cosmetics very sparingly—the sight of finger-nails 
on other women, that looked as though they had been 
dipped in blood, always made her feel sick—but this was a 
Special Occasion, a Day of Days, an Event. So she added 
to the charm of her already beautiful mouth by the use of 
a little artificiality. 

Ought she to have come. Yes! Once she had got down¬ 
stairs the doubt she had had in her room vanished. Why 
shouldn’t she enjoy everything that Life had to offer ? She 
had been starved of colour, of excitement, of all the elements 
that go to make up the real joy of living, until this, and she 
would be a fool if she refused now that some at least of these 
had come her way. She recalled the nostalgia which had 
attacked her that night at Fangbourne, when she had leaned 
against the railing and had looked down at the tiny harbour— 
was she to be frightened or hesitant now that her unspoken 

prayer had been answered ? No ; she would be a fool if she 
were. 


Besides, didn t she owe a debt to Faber ? She knew there 
was a strong taint of sophistry in this question, but never¬ 
theless, there could be no doubt that she had brought some¬ 
th'" 8 into the plavwnght’s life which had not been there 

"!, et £ im at that hu mdrum hotel in 
Fangbourne he had looked what he then undoubtedly was— 

a very unhappy man; morose, bitterly cynical with as he 
e^nXwSr 1 '’ "° “ m " «r ’anything, $ not 

v rt £? W o he Was c . om V ]ete 'y changed. There was a lilt in his 
' c ’ a sp £ n S ,n his step and a zest in every action. The 
old James Faber would no more have been ahle tn 

S- ,fr*v r^ Xbt o f d s s 

Fo S r h he f re wa S Sh a a m e an n who m hlH n i f - Ct ' Why should she ? 

bothered. . e ot m md, had not just 

M* Ws 
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them—and with all the resolution she could summon up, she 
tried to thrust the thought away. 

Yet it kept returning, insidiously sweet like forbidden fruit. 
It would not have mattered if the past fortnight hadn’t 
brought the consciousness to her of a vital, tremendous and 
altogether disturbing truth. 

She loved James Faberl 


From the window of her bedroom Monica looked down 
at the waiting car. So he was taking her out! That creature 
who had supplanted her! She clenched her hands and broke 
into low but fervent cursing. 

The door opened to admit her husband. Faber took in 

the situation quickly. . 

“ Miss Holt and I both want a rest," he announced in a 
brisk, businesslike tone which shut out any attempt at 
argument; 44 we have been working very hard on the new 

play." 

The lips of the listener curled in ironic comment 
“ Why troubile to explain?” she retorted. "Surely things 
have reached the pitch when you go your own way with¬ 
out bothering to consider my feelings? " 

44 Have you ever considered mine ? he asked. Until we 
see a way out of this mess, Monica, the best thing, I think, 
is to interfere with each other as little as possible I shan 
attempt to order your comings and goings, whilst I do not 
intend to allow you to criticise my actions. Ill just add 
this- whatever construction you may put on my association 
with Miss Holt, I can assure you that I have nothing to be 

ashamed of.” 

•• Why a *ho«id I give i. a second thought ? " she asked 
“ You have chosen to make yourself conspicuous with this 

„: r i_need I tell you that all the servants are talking about 

if5 1 and nothing "can say will stop you But, all the same, 
I warn you that my patience is wearing thin. 

A look at his face told her that she had gone too far. 

“ And I’ll give you a warning in return,” he said tersely. 
"At the first opportunity I shall divorce you-and I dont 
imagine there will be much difficulty in obtaining the 

ne T^e a next V momenl she was alone, the banging of the door 

eCh Sh i e n8 wl n n. h b r ac e k7o the window, her slim body quivering 
with rage And it was whilst she was possessed by this fresh 
devil of fury that the door opened for the second time- 

noiselessly, stealthfully. 
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Bishop had come close to her in his soft-footed way before 
she realised it. 

“They are going to spend the whole day together,” he 
stated; “ they are going to Lyme Regis and will not be back 
before dinner.” 

She controlled herself sufficiently to say: “Thank you, 

Bishop . . Directly they have gone, tell Matthews I shall 

want the Lanchester.” 

When the butler had withdrawn she hastily prepared for 
the journey she had suddenly made up her mind to make. 


protest^ P ut U P his hands in a fresh attempt at 

f re Josing control of yourself, dear lady,” he said 
reprovingly; you are expecting too much ” 

She exploded at that. 

“ Expecting too much,” she repeated. “ Didn’t I give vou 

^.?'i ndr u ed J P S Un ^ ? Didn-t y° u promise to put a furse on 
my husband ? Wasn t that a fortnight ago ? Isn’t he still 

ffie picture of health ? Hasn’t he gone out to-day with the 

D?dn’t made h,S I 5 lstress ? Am I to stand for that? 
£wn ? y °n/u ear youd heI P me > and haven’t you le^ rne 
tt t you promise to do something soon ? ” ’ 

He stood firm against the avalanche of sound 

You are too impatient, dear lady; I admit I promised to 
“ y °’ U and aIread V 1 have tried-” 

sSSSE 

b “ n if Pl vt 8Ed w ? ° -a d^^ g , ^ m Ty ey had 

understand that p^eUratonT s'udTTs"'! ha" 13 "^ rf° U W ° U,d 
take time,” Bramley now said sternly ^‘T lJno ha< ? l ° make 

■ 'S'sr,; b ~ •> 

I am snrru T *_: „ • 


- you can 

iug It .re ra8 --L h L U S: d prot,ive i„T ry SU3Vit * “ 

your husband have proved very s onfi brnTVm'K “"v" 18 
them down. And when I havp donT* f, 5101 breaking 
will be fulfilled.” d ° De that ’ a11 V<>ur ^esire? 

“ A C nJ^ sashed—-up to a point. 

• deserves punishment, too.” n ° thin8 be d ° ne with her ? She 
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" Certainly, something can be done with her,” was the 
reply; ” but—naturally—1 shall require a second fee.” 


James Faber had become changed for her again: now that 
he was stripped ot his clothes and wearing only a bathing 
suit, Susan saw that he was much more physically attractive 
than she had supposed, well-knit and athletic as he had always 
looked in the well-cut tweeds that he habitually wore at 
Mannerings. Now, as he smiled down at her, she found 
herself admiring the slim hips, the unexpectedly well- 
developed chest, the lean, taut stomach, and the way his 
head was set on his neck. She knew him to be forty-two—he 
had told her his age a week before—but he had the figure of 
a youth twenty years his junior. 

And he had not only the body but the mind of a boy. 

"Come on, slacker!" he said. 

Arm in arm, they ran down to the waiting sea, plunged in 
and swam until Susan felt tired. As she floated lazily on her 
back, Faber came up, using a strong over-arm stroke. 

" Had enough ? ” he asked. 

"For the time being," she replied. 

" It’s a strange place in which to say it, but I must tell you 

I love you.” , 

“ You re being ridiculous!” she replied and, as though 
afraid that he might hear the rapid beating of her heart (even 
in the sea!) she turned away from him and began to swim 

back to the beach. ... . . . . 

He followed her closely—so closely that he was by her side 

directly she stood upright. „ ... 

“We’ve got to have a talk, you and I, Susan, he said. 

" you know that, I think, as well as I do . . but, the 
boyish zest in his voice returning." lunch first; I m so hungry, 
I could eat your shoulder-straps!" As he spoke his arm 
went round her waist and he drew her pliant body to him. 

The sense of happiness she had was so intense that sh 
could not say a word. The fact that she was allowing herself 
to be embraced on a public beach did not occur t0 her * as 
it had not occurred, she was certain, to the m;an 1by he:r side 
But even as she realised it. she knew she did not care what 
did it matter?—what did the opinion of anyone else on earth 
matter, now that the man she loved had proclaimed himself . 

She felt the world rocking beneath her. . , , 

Happiness—such happiness as she had imagined she would 
never know the happiness which was so rarely encountere 
m real life and which one only read about in books—made 
her giggle like a schoolgirl. 
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“ Have I said anything funny ? ” Faber asked. 

She improvised the best reason for such stupidity that 
came into her mind. 

“ 1 was trying to visualise you making a meal of my 
shoulder-straps,” she said. 

He laughed. 

“ 1 c °uld eat you, let alone your shoulder-straps . . . Come 
on, I’ll race you to the huts!” 


It had been a perfect day—and now was the loveliest part 
of all. She was listening to James Faber talking, and every 
word gave her a fresh sensation of joy. 

“ We’ve got to be frank, my darling,” he started; “ I am 
in love with you—have been since that first moment at 
Fangbourne and I hope, although I’m not asking you to 
leply yet, that you are interested in me. I know I promised 

t n o °l P n m ,t ° Ve V °u’ Su - san ’ and - believe me > I intended 
? * icp . that P ron nse, but it would be the worst kind of 
hypocrisy on my part if I attempted to put up any further 
ruggle. The past fortnight has convinced me, moreover 
that any chance of real happiness I can ever ho P ; to achieve 

he broke off'” y ° U ' ' ' haven ' 1 seen the cha^gei" 

“Yes, but-” t 

fhlnT! 0 Tf U S»’ ” he admonished; “ I simply won’t listen to 
hem! If it’s your conscience that’s troubling you let me 

spS iHB&Avssi 

- % “ d0 that ’ ” Her VOice was shrill. 

ffsrst ™ »■» 

r Atld llVCd a 1,fe W ° rse than a dogr No I fnrhM 
have any reproaches- no man °’ 1 t0rb,d you to 

fieht against his Fate and I have met m£ii> W ° man * either « can 
don t you care for me at all ? ” m,ne ,n you - • • • Susan, 

taking a firm° hoWof^e^chi^lJd ^ ould . bav ? non e of it, 
straight into his eyes. d com P eI,,n § her to look 

" You know T do. But 
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“ Then there is nothing else to be said! ” 

How right he proved himself to be: caught up in exalta¬ 
tion, she surrendered herself completely to his first passionate 
kiss. 


CHAPTER XV 

DRAMA AT THE “ DAFFODIL ” 

Returning to Mannerings after that second talk with 
Hansard Bramleigh, Monica Faber gave herself up to con¬ 
centrated thought. She had many things over which to 
ponder. 

The first problem concerned Daly Thurston. She had 
seen the notice of “ Glorious Dawn ” in the Morning 
Chatterer, the newspaper she read, or, rather, glanced at, and 
had felt a pang of dismay as she realised the play had been 
a complete “ flop ” and would probably be taken off within 
a week: David McCulloch was not the man to try to “ nurse ” 
a sickly child. 

Daly would be furious—with her as well as with the rest 
of the world. She herself would come in for special con¬ 
demnation because of the prominent part she had taken in 
the disaster; if it hadn’t been for her, he would never have 
considered working for such a false alarm as McCulloch, 
and so on and so forth; she could hear the blazing words 
pouring out of his mouth. 

This would mean that he would carry out his threat to go 
straight off to Hollywood; perhaps he was already on his 
way; after reading the scathing comments of the critics that 
morning, this seemed quite likely. 

Alarmed, she decided to go up to town immediately; even 
the ardent desire to stay and watch the fate which Hansard 
Bramleigh had asseverated would now quickly overtake her 
husband, paled beside the gnawing dread that her lover would 
leave her in the lurch and go off to California, where pretty 
girls could be seen by the thousand; where, indeed, they were 
a commonplace of the landscape. She knew Thurston s in¬ 
flammable nature too well not to appreciate that, once out 
of England, he would entirely forget her. 

That couldn’t happen; she wouldn’t let it happen. Already, 
probably far too much time had been lost; for nearly a fort¬ 
night she hadn’t received a line from the actor, although she 
had written him every other day; and every time she had 
tried to get him on the telephone she had been told he was 
not in. It looked as though he had already decided to finish 
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the affair; perhaps he was still furious with her over the £100 
she had promised but had not sent him. 

She had not been able to send it. The sum represented the 

last ot her quarterly allowance, and had been given in a 
moment of irresistible impulse, to Bramleigh, the occultist, 
tor his promise* to strike down her husband, and now she had 
only a tew pounds left—just enough to take her to London 
and allow her to spend two or three days there 
Ringing for Bishop, she told the butler of her intention. 

. „ And whl J e lm gone, keep your eyes and ears open; I 
shall want a full report from you when I come back.” 

lpff y. ery , 800d ’ Madam; I promise to do all I can.” She had 
left him bowing like a mandarin. 

im T i* ^ lI ? in ! she did on arriving at Waterloo was to ring 
up the actors flat. But again she drew a blank 

the hln M JorIe h r U Sy ° “ DOt madam '” She heard 

Sfe, los f he r. tem P er ; her nerves were badly frayed, 
think- "everv tim^f nSe ’ M She decIared * without stopping to 
What do V you ^ean b?^ V ° U me Mr ' Thurst0n “ 

asked: “Who is ? that’speakmg, 0 pleaseT’^ * ^ ° ther Cnd 

" Mr? Faber!" ”° W f ° r ^ 10 draw ba ^ 

Another pause. 

I think r&ET:*. madam ’ but Mr Th^ston is really out 
' Daffodil,' however.™ ^ somethlng about lunching at the 

“Thank you; then I’ll find him there." 

as she rang off she looked at her watrh i u . ,. 

just have time to catrh h;™ ‘ u , 1-15 ; she would 

lunch yet; they would hZl r ? aps ^ hadn,t started ^is 
within her. V haVe !t t08ether - Hope revived 

hand US ,o n h 8 an uj"' ^ ^ she lifted her 


•he™ ieaVf^L ttbS { ° 

onc-day-to-be-celebrities and Ieb nties, those hoping 

with its usual flamboyantly chattine n fnrt S '° I l ) WaS cramme ' 
tunng crowd when Daly Thurston^fnl d a ava ® antly ges 
•Beryl Lonsdale, at precisely 1 o’cK it ?CCOmpani ' d b 
been so well timed it might have he» . Hls entr ance ha. 

He had thought the maner well om S £f cue ’ 
thrngs to be done: he must eitherTnk X' 
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the terrible business of the night before, or he must brave it 
out, showing the world that he didn't care a damn and that 
he was far too important a person to be put out of his stride 
merely because “ to oblige old Dave, I consented to appear 
in a play which I knew from the beginning wasn't the 
slightest use.” 

He decided on the latter course, and. having chosen his 
alibi, determined to stick to it no matter what the cost. 
Moreover, he instructed Beryl Lonsdale to supported him. 
Beryl, playing for her own hand, had promised to do so. 


• 

A word here about Beryl. Until the day when she first 
passed through a stage door and became a slave of the foot¬ 
lights, she was quite a decent girl. Indeed, apart from her 
insensate craving to be an actress—an ambition frowned 
upon by her parents, respectable, middle-class folk in 
Middlesbridge, that busy manufacturing town in the East 
Midlands: her father was a brush-maker in a small way— 
she had many likeable attributes: she was generous-minded, 
willing to do a good turn whenever and wherever it was 
wanted, and disinclined to spread scandal. 

But when, spurred on by a laudatory notice in the 
Middlesbridge Courier after she had taken a small part in the 
latest production of the local Amateur Dramatic Society, she 
had decided to become an actress, all her former good 

qualities appeared to desert her. . 

Her father groaned in despair after she had announced 
her intention to join the professional ranks and become a 
member of the Repertory Company which had just started 
to give performances at the old Grand Theatre, that erst¬ 
while home of turgid melodrama, Known locally and 

^e^r 1 tt Mary ? " (It should be disclosed 
that Beryl’s real name was Mary Morgan: she had switched 
o the more grandiloquent “ Beryl Lonsdale ” for stage Pur¬ 
poses) he had enquired: “you used to be such a sensible 
girl. I don't understand it at all. You say youwant todo 
something with your life. Sounds daft to me. What do you 

imagine you’re doing with it now P v n ected 

Her lips had set in a determined line , she had expected 

him to take up this attitude and had prepared to combat it. 

“Wasting your'time! Why. you don’t kl ? ow . what . y ?!J r .! 

Don’t you help your mother in the house . don 

a o y u m <fnvc D me n .o y «°he svorL y and back eachday ? Don < yo 
go to the Girl Guides once a week ? What more ao y 

want ? ” 
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“I’ve told you—to make something of my life.” 

Honest, simple-minded Harry Morgan had lost his patience 
at that. He was exasperated beyond ordinary control; that 
must be his excuse. 

“ Well if you make your bed, you must lie on it; you won’t 
get any help from me.” 

He had kept to his word, despite tears and lamentations on 
the part of his wife. - Mary, herself, had said nothing: taking 
the £25 which she had saved up for an emergency, she went 
to the “ Flea-pit ” and asked for an interview with the 
Manager of the Repertory Company. 

J. Ryall Dawe (plain “ Bill Dawson ” in private life) had 
listened to her story, had noted this latest moth to be lured by 
the footlights was pretty and well educated, and possessed, 
moreover, a lissom, attractive figure, and had decided that 
the £25 she mentioned (“ of course, I realise, Mr. Dawe, that 
a girl like myself, without any experience beyond amateur 
acting, must be prepared to pay for tuition ”) would be as 
well in his pocket as in hers, so he told her she would be 
engaged for a month on trial. If she wasn’t any good, as 
would probably prove to be the case, she could easily be 
dispensed with. 

But it didn’t work out quite like that. The new recruit, 
unlike so many of her kind, showed surprising aptitude for 
acting ; she was, moreover, a tremendous worker, never once 
turned up late for rehearsal, and was always willing to do 
the odd, unpleasant jobs essential' to a small Repertory 
Company. Altogether (with the £25 now safely spent on 
drink) J Ryall Dawe told himself he had done a good 
mormngs work when he had engaged this girl. Anyway, 

!u ^ er , on ’ t ^ lere would be no necessity to repay her 

tne£25 not that he could have done this in any event 

There was only one thing wrong with the latest comer, in 
tns opimon; that was her complete indifference to sex 

Ijj® had made her Position quite clear on this important 

*' That sort .^ing simply doesn’t appeal to me,” she had 
said 'after repulsing his latest advance > C naa 

Whereupon he had given her a piece of sage advice 
dearT°” Un 8Ct anywhere in the th eatre until it does, my 

111 risk that,” was her rejoinder 

But her confidence in her own ability as an actress bera™ 

I U world h of e t™th ‘in whTn " = She discovered 'hat there was 
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her. It had seemed horrible at the time, but constant associa¬ 
tion with reality had somewhat blunted her initial sense of 
disgust. 

Which brings us to the present moment—the one in which 
she could have been seen entering the Daffodil Restaurant 
by the side of Daly Thurston. 

Beryl Lonsdale, determined to conquer London, as she had 
conquered her native Middlesbridge—she had scored such a 
success before she left the Repertory Company that the local 
paper, still faithfully serving her interests, had said: “The 
town sincerely mourns the loss of this talented daughter of 
Middlesbridge ’’—was now prepared to compromise with her 
original determination. She was still virtuous, or to all intents 
and purposes so, but if she could obtain a really big part, and 
if this could be obtained in no other way, then she was ready 
to go the limit. 

She had met Daly Thurston three weeks before at the Fine 
Arts Club, that meeting-place of all those minor workers in 
Thespia, who can enjoy a whole lot of amenities at a very 
moderate cost. Thurston, going there to meet someone else, 
had noticed the rather striking-looking girl sitting, her well¬ 
shaped legs crossed, in the vestibule—Beryl, like him, had gone 
to the Fine Arts to meet someone else: a small-part actress 
who had-once been a member of the Repertory Company at 
Middlesbridge—and, catching her eye, had smiled. 

This was Beryl’s cue. She had heard the girl sitting next 
to her mention the actor’s name in a kind of awe-struck 
whisper, and she was determined to make the most of this 
opportunity. So much had six months’ association with the 
stage done for the once-honest-brushmaker’s daughter! 

“ Oh, how do you do, Mr. Thurston ? ” she had gushed, 
giving him all she had and promising a lot more. 

Thurston, never one to miss a chance himself, had replied 
to this obvious attempt to make his acquaintance on the part 
of a complete stranger, by sitting in the vacant seat to the left 
of the skirmisher. Within three minutes he had learned the 
name of the owner of the legs whose shapeliness had 
attracted him, what she was doing in London (she had been 
promised a small part in a new Patmore play), and had 
invited her to tea. 

Beryl had gone gladly. 

She was now going to lunch at the Daffodil gladly. During 
the short time she had been going about with Daly Thurston 
she had lost her virtue to this seasoned campaigner, but had 
received a number of meals in return. . . . She was still in 
such a swirl of excitement, this once-honest-brushmaker s 
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daughter, the pride and joy of bourgeois Middlesbridge, that 

whelher S , C hp Ce y ab e 5°u Stnke ^ balance—she did no 8 t know 
whether she was in debt to Thurston or whether the latter 

r'pn< t?t debt t0 her ' To be seen about with a man of his 
~ was . : surel y managers, hearing of this 

oaS* ^hv°l d heb ?“ nd to offe r ber the most wonderful 

whirt? 3 uT M ^ even star with Thurston in a new 
play which would run for two years! 

far^mo Wa j her m . ood a shor * tea minutes before a debacle 

to night before*' 108 * h “ the £a “ Ure ° f “ Dawn" 

freIh e babb?e C nf°i D n ly Tburston had be “ ** signal for a 

its D face* value*' ^ S * id ; 35 “ ~ 

to^‘ had ‘o wait some time 

then they had to "hare atahiwim ‘, hem '? their seats = and 
and a woman. We W,lh two other People, a man 

darling,*why WlfyluTo*^^^" 3 ^' "" “ Daly, 

of your talent ougTtoVow gS& d » r “ dful P '^ ? A man 

“ iPtas^nTy to''ob&T C ° Untered - 

begged me to help him out and asVJ^* 1 dld ’ Margie 5 he 
to me when I was on tourl-of course ^h S .° nCe ver y dece nt 
years ago-I just did, that’sUl ’’ ’ h Was milIi ons of 

“ I know^darling! birtwe a^fmak^ C v ritic ' 

As a matter of fact ” here he i make , mistakes now and then 
and you must'voice, - ifs asecS 

G eoffrey Walcott is writing a Dlav snISfn 6 i* to a souI » but 
Geoffrey Walcotti Are ,S. ay specia ^y for me.” 

that had been purring haDDilv hefn™ ? " So mi S h t a viper 
°7 p t0 striking a death-blow/ * ' rear lts head Prepay- 

•■nSll'St have 

Faben ‘ afe d^[“t ..Mrs- 
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Thurston went so white that Beryl, who hadn't yet been 
introauced, thought he must be going to taint. She was 
about to raise tne glass ot water sne had poured out to his 
lips when a woman s voice, strident with hysteria, forced her 
to look up. She saw a lace avid with hate looking down at 
the actor. 

“So this is where you are! " the woman said in so.harsh 
a tone that everyone in the vicinity stopped both eating and 


chattering. „ T4 , K . 

Beryl heard voices all round her whispering: Its Mrs. 
I-aber . . . yes, the Mrs. Faber, the wife of Geoffrey 
Walcott . . . they've been—well, y'know, but now • • • 
Thurston tried to put a good face on what was already a 
very embarrassing situation. 

“ Hullo, Monica,” he said in a voice that carried, however, 
little or no reassurance. “ Have you had lunch ? 

The response was shattering. . 

“ 1 came here to lunch with you, you rotten swine, but 
what I've seen has turned my stomach.” She looked at Beryl s 
cheap clothes with contempt, and then, picking up the same 
glass of water which the girl had been about to raise to 

Thurston’s lips, she Hung it into the girl's face. 

The sequel was startingly dramatic. Daly Thurston rose 

in his wrath and did the best bit of acting of his career. 

“ Get out of here, you slut! ", he cried to the wife o 
England’s most successful dramatist and the for ™ e * T 

of passionately romantic mterludes. -Get out before I 

S 'Thfsubject'of this threat drew back as though she was 
fearful of being a victim of a foul and contagious disease. 
fCa You unspeakable creature! ” she hissed and then wUh- 
drew, making the best exit that even the Daffodil habitues 

had ever seen. 


CHAPTER XVI 

FABER LEARNS THE TRUTH 

Susan did not talk much on the homeward journey. Wh at 

ogr— 
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To a giri who had always prided herself on her self-control, 
it was an almost stupefying reveiation. 

Faber, as though able to read her mind, considerately kept 
quiet himself, glancing at her from time to time and occa¬ 
sionally pressing the hand nearest to him. 

It was not until they were within a quarter of a mile of 
Mannerings that he said anything important. Then: “ I 
promise you shall never regret it, darling ; the rest of my life 
is entirely yours! ” 

She thrilled to the words. What girl, -she asked herself, 
wouldn’t have done ? 

“ I don’t regret anything—I only want to see you happy," 
she replied, stumbling over the words. 

“ As long as you are with me I’m bound to be happy! ” 

Before she could say anything to this the car had turned in 
through the wide iron gates, and they were home. 

Once inside the house, she went straight to her room. 
Here, with the door locked, she lay back in a big easy-chair 
and surrendered herself to her thoughts just as, a few hours 
before, she had surrendered herself to James Faber’s fervently 
uttered words of love and caresses. 


She was in a turmoil. Apart from the brief (and very 
unsatisfactory) episode of a few years back, this was her first 
experience of love. And she was really in love for the first 
time. The fact that she had held herself aloof from men up 
till now accounted, she supposed, for feeling that her blood 
was on fire and that a scorching flame was rushing through 
every fibre and nerve in her body. She was almost delirious 
with joy: James Faber, after a fortnight spent in close 

o a r h C ; at r Wlth h k m ’ had i indeed P roved to be the very man 
of her dreams: she would not have had him any different 

from what he was-kind, considerate, knowlXable 

that e sh^’fn 1Se H S ? phlStlC ^ ted ’ V th an ir 9 nica l sense of humour 
hat she found fascinating. It was a lovely agony she was 

beliefs and" r^o.ufnsf L told trsdfThe 

things h^to^ve'waV ^ ,OVC a$ hers ever y- 

unpleasantness • thev rpn^ I H!? d ’ brought a sensation of 
^ easantness, they represented something sordid. But 
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soon she had reassurance: James had suffered enough; he 
had been tied to this woman, who had been persistently 
unfaithful to him, for years. Wasn't it only reasonable that, 
now he had met someone he really loved, he should en¬ 
deavour to obtain his freedom ? What were the laws of the 
country for ? 

Susan fought a stern battle with herself during the next 
few minutes. If James had been serious—and he had cer¬ 
tainly sounded serious—about trying to get a divorce, then 
she could give him information which might prove 
extremely valuable. Monica Faber had spoken to the actor, 
Daly Thurston, over the telephone as only a woman would 
speak to her lover. Should she tell the playwright this ? 
Feeling as he did, he could only be grateful to her, for it 
would mean that their joint happiness might come all the 
more quickly. And, surely, after what he had said to her 
as he had held her in his arms that afternoon, that was the 

most urgent wish he had ? . 

Yet although the temptation was almost overwhelming, 
she thrust it away from her. She felt she had given in 
sufficiently ; Fate must decide what the future would hold. 
The information about the actor and Mrs. Faber had been 
obtained not only adventitiously but surreptitiously ; although 
she had been so stunned by the discovery at the time that 
she had been forced against her will to listen, jshe could not 
overcome the feeling of personal shame she had And if she 
had this shame, wbat would be the feelings of James. whe 
she told him ? No, she couldn t do it, once again she 
resolved that Fate must decide the future ; it was sufficient 
for the moment to know that she loved and was loved in 

rC With that she got up from her chair, and after washing her 
face and hands and changing her dress, went downstair^ 
Dinner would be ready within a few minutes , there would 
be just time for her to go through any letters that might have 
arrived by the afternoon post. 

Informed by Bishop that his wife had gone to Town, 
Faber's first reaction was one of tremendous relief. AI 6 

he had no qualms about what had ha PP e “ e ^ ha ‘ 
there was nothing of the hypocrite about him and he was 
glad, therefore, that he would not have to pretend If Monica 
had been home, moreover, there might have been another 

enough to satisfy him, he decided. 
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But that night, as he sat late in the study, pondering over a 
situation in the new play, he had a change of mind. The 
present position, he felt, could not continue ; it either had to 
go back or go forward—and, since to go back was impossible, 
then to go forward was imperative. That was only fair to 
Susan ; he could not leave her suspended as it were in 
mid-air. 


A sudden idea made him get up and walk over to the file 
which contained his recent correspondence. 

Having extracted a letter from the file, he read it carefully, 
frowning as he did so. Then, going across to the pile of that 
day’s newspapers, which were waiting for the servants to 
clear away in the morning, he opened the Thunderclap again 
and read the notice of “ Glorious Dawn.” 

Daly Thurston! 

Of course! Why hadn’t he been quicker in the uptake ? 
It was as clear as daylight now: Monica was having one of 
her affairs again, and this time had selected the actor whose 
reputation stank throughout the West End. It was she who 
Thurston the part—it would be easy enough to induce 
McCulloch to engage the fellow if he got something in return. 
He knew McCulloch! 


And this something? Why, the promise to induce him 
Zlt McCulloch his new play! If anyone but 

^“I“ had done th >s he would have said the scheme was too 
preposterous, too asinine to be credited—but he knew his 

of f £ettim» S K C wouId alIow nothing to stand in the way 

CarfLes oft h d ‘ A ? A \ evident, V* sh ® wanted the 

Pretty badlyf d scoundrel of an out-of-work actor 

m^ e rt W | 5 U 1 ! £ nice busine ss, wasn’t it, having to cite a 
> 6 Da V wThurston as co-respondent; but he 5 was going 

K h V Va$ 80ing t0 d0 This was due lo SuTan • 

sir**w p U d .°a 

had gone a to e btd? EvenlfhVh^d 'h He W ?,, ndered if Bisho P 
Ten minutes later a sleenvivJ 1 VT Id see h j m - 
mannered butler presented hknsZlf d somewhat sul,e n- 
You rang, sir ? 
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“Yes. Bishop. What time did Mrs. Faber leave this 
morning ? ” , 

“ Shortly after ten, sir.” 

“ Shortly after ten, eh ? Then she must have left very 
quickly after myself ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ She went to London, of course ? ” 

If Bishop’s mind had not been dulled by sleep (and the 
two glasses of stout he had imbibed with his late supper), 
he would not have been caught out so easily ; as it was, he 
replied before he could collect himself. 

“ Yes, sir." 

“ Thank you, Bishop ; that is all.” 

“ Very good, sir.” As he waddled away, the butler con¬ 
sidered the possibility of being able to get his mistress on the 
’phone at the Lome Hotel, late as it was, and giving her a 
warning. For that Faber meant mischief of some kind he 
was certain. No doubt, having fallen for this secretary of 
his, he was determined to bring things to a head. 

Divorce! That was what he was after! Yes, the mistress 
must know straightaway and be on her guard. - 

Bishop looked at the clock when he reached the kitchen. 
Twenty past twelve. It was very late, but he had to do it. 
There was nothing else for it ; he had to study the mistress’s 
interests, and he was going to keep the promise he had made 
to her. 

It took him twenty minutes to get through, and then he 
was told that Mrs. Faber was not in the hotel. Yes, she was 
staying at the Lome, but she had gone out to dinner and had 
not returned yet. Was there any message ? Bishop, feeling 
himself stepping on very delicate ground, declined the 
suggestion. 

“ Just say Bishop, her butler, rang up,” he replied. 

“ Very good.” was the curt rejoinder. The speaker had 
a mind above butlers: wasn’t he the night porter at one of 
London’s most famous hotels ? 

• • • • • 

The reason why Monica could not be found at the Lome 
was because she was impatiently waiting for Daly Thurston 
in the latter’s fiat. Consumed by passion as she had been at 
the time, and ravaged bv jealousy, an hour after making that 
memorable exit from the Daffodil Restaurant, she had had 
a change of heart. She became so humbled, she would have 
fallen at her former lover’s feet if only she could have seen 
him. It was the fear that another woman—and a chit of a 
cheap actress at that—had taken her place, which brought 
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about this startling reaction. She couldn’t bear it—she simply 
couldn’t bear it. At whatever cost to herself, to her dignity, 
to her pride, she must get Thurston back, and away from that 
designing minx he had taken to the Daffodil. 

Once she could see him, she would be able to explain. It 
was because she loved him so dearly that she had created that 
scene ; oh, she knew she had behaved abominably, but he 
must forgive her. “ Look, darling, here is a couple of 
hundred pounds 1 pawned all my jewels this afternoon— 

than ^har?'” What ****** Pr °° f ° f my l0Ve °° uld you have 

But this waiting was most humiliating, especially as that 
scrub of a porter, who hadn’t wanted to let her come in at all 
a ?/ st ’ ^fPt P ac,n g up and down in the corridor outside just 
m th° U g h he were 0n guard doin 8 sentry-duty! It had gone 

ove[ Ve two h hnn d beeD the ^ a prey to the ke enest anxietyf for 
over two hours now. Where was Daly ? Out with that 

ch e arV h e e X p S .r° Sed : WdI - ““ She sL him had ,h ^ 

.A* Ias _V rhat was his ste P outside. Then she heard his 

ratrh’ *i WaS ar \ sr i Iy questioning the porter. She could 
catch only a word here and there’ " Whn *> u/u o 

• • - Why, the devil . . ? •’ * Who ? • * * Where ? 


T ^e d° or opened and he stood facing her. 
Darling! ” she started, “I_” b 

Ha cf J L_1 r m 


“whaMthf hM, bef ° rc " h !. could 8ct an V father. 

throw you ou?>You \°17 n" 6 . 7 Get out faefore 1 
out l " have a gal1 ' 1 say. ... Get 

She made another attempt. 

But V heTou,d nof hsten° aPO '° 8iSe - Da,y —’’ 

me 7 y°“ 

thick head! 99 you - ° et that mt <> your 

there nS^>£» b£ “ = “rtairUy 

rirrr” s u e started a e ain - 

towards’the open^oJ? 6 shou,ders ’ he ^nist her brutally 

* * 

trepidation ; she^id^ot Idee ^he^nre^ Visit ° r with some 

face. Moreover, she was imnrlc e , x P res s»on on the caller’s 
curt manner in which he XT e ^ nfaV ° Urably ~ by 
curtness in her experience, a Eft* u^eTbyTh’e « 
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looking man who had announced himself as being “ James 
Faber ” was of the less pleasant variety. Altogether, she 
was so much peiturbed that the fishing-net arrangement 
which she wore as a blouse began to evidence signs of 
extreme restlessness. ... 

But she knew, too, that it would be no good telling this 
man that her employer would not see him. 

“ i'll tell Mr. McCulloch,” she accordingly stated. 

Retiring to the inner room, where the tneatrical manager 
was still brooding dismally over the failure of “ Glorious 
Dawn ” (the previous night’s receipts of which had been 
precisely £12 10s. yd.), she acquainted the light of her being 
with the news that the famous playwright had followed up 


his grossly insulting letter with a call in person. 

“ 1 had to say you were in,” she pleaded. 

McCulloch did such animated denture-clicking that it might 
have been thought a miniature machine-gun was being put 
through its paces in that confined space. 

“ Is he—pleasant ? ” he enquired at length. 

“ He certainly isn't'. ” was the emphatic reply ; he looks 
as if he got out of his bed the wrong side this morning. 

McCulloch groaned. All his plans—those beautifully 
arranged plans on which he had spent so much time if not 
money—were toppling to the ground. Still, it was something 
that Faber had troubled to call ; perhaps there was still a 

chance of getting that new play- . . , A . . . 

“ I'H come out myself,” he stated, rising from the creaking 

swivel-chair which housed his meagre frame. 

Gladys F. watched admiringly the “ front her emptoyer 
now proceeded to put up: she had always considered ha 
David McCulloch would have made a good actor, and ought 
to have taken a part in all his plays, thus saving a salary, but 
this afternoon he was surpassing himself. Twisting his face 
into a false expression of goodwill, he flung open with a 

flourish the door connecting the tworooms „ . ^ 

“Well this is a nice surprise, Mr. Faber, he declared, 
performing some even more complicated facial contortions , 
“ come right in! I'm delighted to see you. 

Gladys ^flushed. There was that curtness again The 
base ingratitude of certain people!—it was hardly to be 
credited- here was the light of her life going out o. hi 
wav to be kind, pleasant and hospitable, and all he got bacK 
was a reluctant, almost surly “Thank you." She refused as 
much as even to look at the miscreant as he walked past her 
Usually when D. Me. went out of his way, as he had just 
done to be cordial to callers, she had added her own persona 
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benison in the shape of a smile. But no smile was going to 
be given to this ungrateful wretch! No fear! 

Once in that cubby-hole of a room, Faber got right down 
to business. 

“I’ve called, McCulloch, because I want you to give me 
certain information . . . you got my letter this morning, 
1 suppose 7 ” 

The dentures clicked. 

“ Yes, 1 did—rather abrupt, 1 thought, seeing-” 

The playwright interrupted sharply. 

“ That’s the point,” he said ; “ what exactly do you mean 
by ‘ seeing ’ ? Seeing what ? ” 

A further series of clickings. 

“ Well, after what your wife told me in this very room a 

little over a fortnight ago-” 

There was a second interruption. 

“Now we’re coming to.it,” said the playwright: “I must 
ask you to be good enough to tell me precisely what my wife 
did say to you a fortnight ago.” 

Seeing there was no way out of the impasse, and feeling 
resentful that the woman should have wished on him an actor 
to whom at the end of the week he would have to give a 
cheque for £40—£40!—McCulloch decided that he would 
have to make his own case good ; perhaps if Faber knew 
the truth, he might change his mind about the new play ; any¬ 
way, there was just the chance. 

He coughed. 

, r , 1 '^? ur w ^ e car ^ e to me the day before I started rehearsing 
Glorious Dawn, and begged me to give a part to Daly 
Thurston—you ve heard of him, I suppose ? ” 

Yes, I’ve heard of him,” was the grim reply. 

? S i a drunkard „ and a general waster,” resumed the 
theatrical manager ; m the ordinary way I wouldn’t touch 
the fellow with a barge-pole, but Mrs. Faber’’—here he 

wrv C fr UP f ° r hC W i S beginning to rea l«se he was moving on 
Ve r.yj^, y * round -" Mrs. Faber was very insistent " 

JU ” I C don’t l k riSed ‘ a 4* i ng f t e rms W ?^ he had 

.. v i k , now ’ my dear fellow,” he temporised 

wife has—?™! talk in London that my 

further words. 8 ‘ Ppd hun from adding the 

McCuHoeh tried to help him out. 

Oh, people have been saying things for some time ■ I 
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shouldn’t, of course, have mentioned this if you hadn’t 
brought it up.” 

‘‘Come out into the open, man: the story is that this 
drunken bum of an actor is my wife’s lover—isn’t that it ? ” 

McCulloch pursed his lips. 

“ That is the story—yes.” 

“ And you believe it ? ” 

The manager retreated behind a verbal smoke-cloud. 

“ It’s got nothing to do with me I’m not in the position 
to know ; it's just one of the stories that are constantly going 
round ; you know what the West End is : I’m merely repeat¬ 
ing what I’ve heard—and, damn it,” as the true significance 
of the situation began to dawn on him, “ as I told you just 
now, I shouldn't have said anything at all if you hadn’t 
insisted.” 

“ I’ve a very good reason for insisting . . . And you took 
advantage of your knowledge, it appears.” 

“ I ? What on earth do you mean ? ” 

‘‘I’ll tell you, and in a very few words: knowing that 
Thurston was my wife’s lover, you tried to turn it to your 
own account.” 

McCulloch sat up stiffly in his chair. 

“ If you’ve come here to make unwarrantable accusations 
of that kind, Mr. Faber-” 

“ You took advantage of what you knew by getting a 
promise from my wife that she should influence me by sending 
you my new play. Isn’t that it ? ” 

“ Nothing of the sort,” came the protest. 

‘‘Then why did you send me that letter ? You must have 
known—as I told you in my reply—that in the ordinary way 
I shouldn’t have considered even letting you see the script.” 

McCulloch summoned what little dignity he had left. 

“ I’m afraid there will be no point in continuing this dis¬ 
cussion,” he said, and, reaching out. he rang the bell. 

“ You are at perfect liberty to send your plays to anyone 
you like, of course,” he went on : “ as a matter of fact, I have 
decided to go out of management . . . Oh, Miss Fish, please 
show this gentleman out. will you ? ” 

“Certainly, sir—this way, Mr. Faber.” 

Everything comes to she who waits, and Gladys F. had her 
revenge ; now it was she who was being curt. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

I 

DALY THURSTON LAUGHS 

Faber walked the teeming pavement of Charing Cross Road, 
feeling that he had let himself down. He ought to have 
showed more dignity: he was humiliated. The scene in 
which he had just figured was unworthy of a grown man 
with his reputation. Why had he bandied words at all with 
a scrub like McCulloch ? 

Striding on, indifferent to the many greetings that men 
passed to him, and equally regardless of the stares he received 
— that s Geoffrey Walcott! .he reached the Hippodrome 
corner and there hailed a taxi ; he’d go to his club and have 
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the project he had in mind was not at all the sort of thing 
of which she would have approved. He ought, he supposed, 
to consider her feelings even though she was not there to 
express them. Susan was going to be his wife ; she was going 
to be his wife just as quickly as the infernal divorce laws 
would allow, and so he was bound to think of her. 

Faber meant well. He was a man genuinely in love, and 
a man of 42 who is deeply and genuinely in love, as he was, 
generally does mean well. But long-practised habits are hard 
to kill, and James Faber had studied his own wishes for so 
long that even the thought of the girl he loved, and intended 
shortly to marry, was not sufficient to make him change his 
mind. He was going to find that rascal of an actor if it took 
him the rest of the day, and when he found him- 

* * • ♦ * 

Thurston himself, oblivious of this fact, was stretched at 
full length on the divan in his sitting-room. He was more 
than half-way to being drunk, and the frequent excursions 
of the glass to his lips was rapidly completing the process. 

He had enough excuse for getting drunk, he decided. First 
of all, there was the failure of that punk play, “ Glorious 
Dawn ”—the damned thing was coming off that night, al¬ 
though no public announcement had been made of the fact— 
that was just like old McCulloch, sneaking a flop off like 
an actress’s unwanted baby. That would mean he would be 
out of a job again. True, he’d have forty quid, but how 
long would that last ? Already the bills from the tradesmen 
who had read he was working were coming in in piles . . . 

He ought to have accepted that money from Monica. 
What a fool he’d been to turn it down when she had offered 
it! Now, after ihe things he had said, it was hopeless to 
try to see her. Not that he wanted to see her, by God!—as 
the whisky further inflamed his brain—for if he did see her, 
something would happen ; he’d get his hands on that thin, 

white throat of hers, and ... . 

As for that fool Beryl Lonsdale! He laughed as he picked 
up the letter which had come by the morning post, and read 
it again— 

Dear Daly, _ ... , 

After the disgusting scene at the Daffodil to-day, 
I feel l never want to see you again. / have my career to 
think of, and / consider you have behaved abominably. 
In future we must be strangers. 

Sincerely yours. 

Beryl Lonsdale. 
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The poor mutt! Her “career!” But mock and deride 
the letter as he might, it had affected him: it showed him 
where he stood in popular opinion; even this penniless wench 
from the provinces, who had yet to make her first appearance 
in the West-End (the first night was in a week’s time), had 
no further use for him. 

He’d have to get away. He’d try Hollywood—damn it, 
why shouldn’t he make good there ? Other actors who had 
starved for years in London, being all washed-up as they 
thought, had gone over—one driving all the way from New 
York in a car for which he had paid 25 dollars—and had 
got on their feet almost at once. 

But he had to have money. That was the devil of it. 
Money! The forty quid due from McCulloch at the end 
of the week wouldn’t go very far even if he didn’t pay a single 
bill. 


He didn t know a soul from whom he could borrow even 
fifty quid—and he wanted at least a hundred pounds, he 
supposed, to get to California. 

There was only one chance—to try to get hold of Monica 
raber again and kid her along to let him have some of that 
money she had so freely offered the night before. A couple 
of hundred, wasn’t it? God! what a fool he’d been! 


He reached out and with uncertain fingers unhooked the 
receiver from the telephone. 

‘‘Mayfair 0123X,” he hiccoughed into the mouthpiece. 

Lorne Hotel, intoned a stately voice a few seconds later. 
Thurston rallied himself with a great effort. 

2- ? f y *.; • Mrs - Faber • • • is she in ? ” he managed 
to articulate with reasonable clarity. nanagea 

“ Thmston"” 5 ’ PlCaSe ’ * ir 7 " returncd th e voice. 

Yes, sir . . . will you hold on, please ? ” 


tasia. had become creatures in a crazy fan- 

The telephone rang. 
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“ A Mr. Thurston is on the line, madam,” stated the suave 
voice of the Chief Porter from the office below. 

Thurston! The man who was directly responsible for the 
terrible mental confusion in which she now found herself! 
The man who had deceived her so shamelessly! Thelnan 
on whom she lavished not only her love but her money! 
The man who had humiliated her so terribly in public that 
her name must now be a byword! The man to whom she 
had abased herself afresh the night before, only to be spumed 
as though she were a dog! Worse than a dog . . . 

She ripped off the receiver. 

“ How dare you molest me ? ” she cried ; “ get off the line 
at once or I’ll ring up the police and have you arrested!” 
Then she hung up—and burst into tears. 

Thurston stared stupidly at the man who had brought him 
such an entrancing vision. The information he had just 
received was so staggering that he had become almost sober 
with the shock. 

The film-agent—a shock-headed individual with remark- 
ablv dirtv hands—waved these above his head as though he 
were semaphoring. 

“ Five hundred dollars a week—and that’s merely a start— 
on a three months’ contract. And all expenses paid,” he 
repeated : “ Dalv. my pov, it’s the chance of a lifetime! My 
God. how I had to work to get it. though!” And. stopping 
his semaphoring, he lowered his hands and wiped his fore¬ 
head with the previous week’s handkerchief. 

The actor was dazed. He was more than dazed : he was 
bemused. He was more than bemused : he was numbed. 
When Mannv Levison. that dirtv little Tew of a film agent, 
had stooped him excitedlv outside the old Green Room Club 
in Leicester Souare. three weeks before, and had asked him 
how he would like to go to Hollvwood. he had stared indig- 
nantlv at the fellow. How dared this human maggot who 
worked on the verv outside fringe of the film world, who 
hadn’t even a proper office, speak to him ? 

“ What the hell are vou talking about ? ” he had de¬ 
manded: “and what the devil can vow do. anyway ?” 

The Jew. with the cringing conciliatoriness of hts race, 
had not been offended fwho can offend a film agent in any 
case ?). 

“I’m serious, my dear poy!” he had asseverated. “ T’m 
joining up with the Paul Revere Agency as a contact-man, 
and thev’re interested in vou. They think you’d eo over big 
in Hollvwood. If T can get you a contract, will you go ? 
That's all T want to know.” 

For all his colossal vanity. Thurston had not taken tne 
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thing very seriously. Why should he V The favourite boast 
of every out-of-work and unsuccessful actor was that he was 
going to Hollywood! Only when he had wanted to get some 
more money out of Monica Taber did the memory ot Manny 
Levison gesticulating with his dirty hands outside the entrance 
to the Green Room Club return—and even then he merely 
used it as a lever. After that he dismissed the thmg again— 
so that when, a few minitfes before, Levison had ourst into 
the room, he had stared at him as though he were a stranger. 

The film agent had started talking before he was through 
the door. 

“I’ve got that contract! Oh, poy, and what a contract!” 
he shrieked. 

It took Thurston some time to grasp what the fellow 
meant; coming so quickly on the acrid farewell message 
from Monica Taber—he knew there could never be anything 
doing in that direction again—he had been stunned by the 
sight of this vociferous apparition. 

“ What contract, you fool ? ” he said when he could find 
his voice. “ What in the hell are you jabbering about ? ” 

Manny Levison had assumed an expression like a scolded 
child. 


, You re not goin S bac k on your word, my poy, are you ? ” 
be demanded > and looked as though he was about to cry. 

The actor put a hand up to his head. He wished to God 
those pains he had been suflering from lately would go 

H ° U ^ WO u d! L he “Of course I’ll go to 

Hollywood but what’s this about a contract ? ” 

Very gently, and as though he were speaking to a feeble- 

tHh!? 7iwh!? fir™ 1 m ° St f t0rS ^ eeble_m i nded » if it came 
to that?), the film agent explained that, as a result of the 

several cables (“and they cost money, cables do my dov'”1 

which the great Paul Revere himself had sent to’Hollywood 

hUn ^ XCC - Sl i? r Fl m Com P an y had agreed to give the actor he 

atr S r^ U n y th r f 0m ? ended ( “ and a11 throu 8h me, my poy!”) 

for three months! Twelve hnnH d P ounds —a week 

class fares paid both wavs'^He at u asl ’ witb first " 

It was a miracle! V He Simply couldn,t bel ‘eve it! 

Th H c a iUti y e °J U er^ < S >mraCt ? ” hC 
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“ Have I got the contract ? ” he returned, and pulled an 
impressive-looking document out of his pocket. 

“ There it is—and only wanting your signature, my poy!” 

* • * * * 

Even after Levison had gone, with the signed paper care¬ 
fully returned to the inside breast-pocket of his shabby coat, 
Thurston found it difficult to believe the recent talk had 
actually taken place—that the thing could be real. 

Hollywood . . . 

An end to all his troubles—no doubt the sun and chaDge 
of climate would even cure him of those blasted headaches! — 
and free to do what he liked ... No more Momca Faber 
with her tantrums! No more Beryl Lonsdale with her guff 
about her “ career.” . . . Oh, it would be marvellous. 

The door opened and the ferret-faced porter showed him¬ 
self. 

“ I beg your pardon, Mr. Thurston, but there’s a gentle¬ 
man outside who says he wants to see you very urgently.” 

Elated by his recent thoughts, the actor waved a hand. 

“Show him in, Charles . . . and run out and get me 
another bottle of whisky. Tell ’em I’ll pay at the end of 
the week.” 

“ Yes, sir.” The porter’s tone was rather doubtful, but 
he went his way. 

As he did so, a man entered the room, at the sight of whom 
Thurston’s face blanched. 

“ What the devil do you want ? " he demanded, for he 
knew that trouble—real, serious trouble—was in the offing. 

This first impression became confirmed when he saw James 
Faber close the door and turn the key in the lock. 

Thoroughly alarmed, the actor demanded an explanation. 

“ You’ll soon see,” replied the playwright. “ I’ve come 
here to give you the hiding you’ve been asking for for a long 
time. Will you get on your feet or am I to punch you where 
you are ? ” 

Slowly the threatened man rose from the divan. 

“ Have you lost your senses ? ” he asked. 

“ No ; I've just come to them. The story all over London 
is that you are my wife’s lover, Thurston. I needn’t ask if 
it’s true ; I can see it written in your face. I intend to start 
an action for divorce straightaway—there'll be plenty of 
evidence to collect one way or another, I haven’t any doubt 
but first of all I want to show you exactly what I think of a 
swine like you.” 

“Wait a minute! Let me explain ...” 

Divorce! If word of this got about, it might mean the 
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cancelling of that Hollywood contract. The Excelsior people 
had put a clause in the paper he had just signed, stipulating 
that, from the moment of signing, he, Daly Thurston, must 
conduct himself in such a manner as not to bring any “ un¬ 
desirable publicity whatsoever ”—the words seemed to be 
burning in his brain—otherwise, the “ said contract should 
forthwith be declared null and void.” 

“Undesirable publicity.” If it got out that he was to be 
cited as co-respondent—and by a world-famous play¬ 
wright . . . 

“Let me explain!” he cried again. “ I-” 

The first blow from Faber’s fist cut short the further words. 
It was followed by several others. Thurston fell back upon 
the divan. 

Seeing the actor was now unconscious, the playwright 
crossed the room and unlocked the door. 

The ferret-faced porter almost fell into the room. 

“ I think Mr. Thurston requires some attention,” he was 
curtly told. 

• • * * • 

When, twenty minutes later, Thurston came too, he was 
indifferent to the physical pain from the blows he had 

was his only concern. 

Something seemed to have snapped in his brain. 

He started to laugh—and he kept on laughing. 

Its the booze!” the ferret-faced porter told himself. 

He was wrong. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

FERRET-FACE DOES HIS BIT 

tit 6 , 1 "’ SuS i n became torn between two feelings— 
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If only it wasn’t necessary,” she said. 
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“ Unfortunately, it is necessary,” was the reply; “and 
there s an end of it. If there had been any other way, of 
course I would have taken it . . . and now let’s get to work 
on that third act.” 

Feeling as though she herself were a character in a play, 
she picked up her pencil. 

* • • • • 

A few miles away, Monica was having another talk with 
Hansard Bramleigh. The occultist was giving her some good 
news. 

“ The signs are now propitious,” he declared ; “ the pro¬ 
tective influences which hitherto have been guarding your 
husband are breaking down, thanks to me—go back to Man- 
nerings, my dear lady, and watch events.” 

“ I want them both punished. Here is the money you 
asked for,” she said, thrusting the proceeds of her pawned 
jewellery into the eager hands. 

“ They shall be both punished,” she was told. “ No, you 
must not ask me any more questions ; go to your house and 
wait ...” 

She had followed the advice and was now back in the 
private sitting-room which she had had arranged for her 
after her former return from London. She lived now solely, 
she told herself, for revenge—revenge on the husband who 
had betrayed her trust, and on the girl who had stolen him 
from her. It had cost her £300, but she had paid it will¬ 
ingly. 

With both of them dead—for her faith in Hansard Bram¬ 
leigh and his powers was now completely restored—Man- 
nerings would pass into her possession—that was, if James 
had not made a will recently, leaving it to that chit—and 
also all the money he would leave. She would be a rich 
woman! She’d sell Mannerings and travel. 

Meanwhile, as Hansard Bramleigh had advised her, she’d 
be as pleasant as was possible to the two persons she had 
condemned to such a terrible fate. 

* • • • • 

Whilst Hansard Bramleigh. surrounded by Nature at her 
loveliest, was engaged in earning his high fees by summoning 
from the nether-world the evil forces which he was imploring 
to do his will, Daly Thurston was listening to the fevered 
tirade of Manny Levison. The film agent had come rushing 
into the St. James’s Place flat that morning, brandishing a 
newspaper. 
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“ Is this true ? ” he cried, like a soul in torment, thrusting 
the copy of the Morning Chatterer in front of the actor as 

he sat up in bed. . , 4 . . 

Thurston shuddered. It wasn’t altogether the sight of the 
fiercely gesticulating Jew, although this was cause enough, 
that made him give those convulsive twitches ; there were 
many contributory factors. To begin with, he felt like 
Death—every bone in his body seemed to ache. Then he 
remembered what had happened the previous afternoon: 
he had been beaten up by that swine, James Faber. He had 
been knocked unconscious, and all that he remembered when 
it was over was seeing the ferret-face of Charles, the porter 
of the flats, bending over him and asking if he should fetch 
a doctor? He had said, “No, damn you! ” to the sug¬ 
gestion, but he had not been able to prevent Charles 
undressing him and helping him into bed. The indignity of 
the situation had been terrible, but once he was between the 
sheets he had felt grateful. 

He had fallen into an uneasy sleep then and had awakened 
to find that Charles had disobeyed his instructions and had 
fetched a doctor. Well, perhaps it was best; he certainly felt 
as though he could do with help of some kind. What the 
fellow had said he hadn’t been able to follow—he felt too 
damned bad for that—but Charles had come to him some 

tablets tCnVardS ’ carrying a glass water and some white 

.. ‘v7?"’Y e got to take th «e. Mr. Thurston,” he had stated ; 
me doctor says you must get some sleep.” 

Jsleep! Well, he wanted that all right* Clever fellow 

h h e at ^ 0r sle:n 0 for r hC Wa$! „ Sleep! Yes "e S 
ne could sleep for ever and never wake un attain 

perhaps he’d be able to forget those bloody pains in his head 
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hand. He had no difficulty in finding the paragraph because 
the film agent’s grimy finger pointed straight at it 

SCENE IN WEST END FLAT 

it was headed, and beneath— 


FIGHT BETWEEN 
WELL-KNOWN ACTOR AND 
FAMOUS PLAYWRIGHT 


Thurston didn’t want to read anything else ; he had seen 
enough. 

“ How did that get into the rag ? ” he demanded, flinging 
the paper to the floor. 

The film agent gave his interpretation of Job greeting yet 
another boil. 

" Why ask me ? ” he wailed. “ Ain’t it enough that it is 
in ? Ain’t it enough that, directly the Excelsior people see 
this—as of course they will through their London branch— 
they’ll call the whole thing off ? That the contract I sweated 
my guts out for won’t be worth the paper it’s written on ? 
Ain’t that enough ? ” 

The significance of the words penetrated—it went through 
the outer woolliness and even got inside the damnable pain 
which the actor felt was like a red-hot corkscrew torturing 


his brain. ... .« 

“Will this mean that I shan’t be able to go to Holly¬ 


wood ? ” he gasped. 

“Like hell it does, you god-damned lousy actor! Ain t 
there a clause in that contract that you mustn’t get any un¬ 
desirable publicity ? Well, what do you call this ? ” picking 
lip the newspaper from the floor. 44 If you must play the 
fool with another guy’s wife, why pick on this particular 
one? Ach! you make me sick! ’’ The very picture of 
offended disgust, in spite of his general griminess, Mannv 
Levison scrunched up the paper, flung it at the man in bed, 


and rushed away. . . 

On the way he encountered Charles, the ferret-faced 


P °“ I hope you haven’t upset Mr. Thurston.” the latter 

rC “ 1 Upset him.” retorted the film agent, “ I wish I’d poisoned 
him. 


Now observe the curious workings of human nature, as 
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exemplified particularly in the uninviting person of Charles 
Huggins. Charles, had you asked him, would have main¬ 
tained that he had had every right to do what he had done 
the previous evening. Alter ail, every good turn was worth 
a quid, wasn't it ? He had gone out of his way to do the 
decent by Daly Thurston, hadn't he ? He’d undressed the 

PUt t0 , Just llke a rudd y aurse, 

hadn t he ? He d gone oli and fetched a doctor, hadn’t he ? 
He d stood over Thurston and made him swallow the tablets 

mLa ^ n? ad P r , escribed > hadn't he ? He'd washed the 
blood otf Thurston s face, hadn’t he ? 

Very well then ; and so when he met that snatcher-up of 

for 0 th S e ld M trifles, Monty Pyle, writer of theatrical gossip 
or nmg Chatterer, later that night in the pub just 
across the way m York Street, St. Jameses, he considered he 
had a perfect right to inform Montv what had 
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Bnt the evil he did lived after him: directly the manager 
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of ihe London branch of the Excelsior Film Company read 
how the actor, just engaged to go to Hollywood, had blotted 
his copy-book, he lang up the Paul Revere Agency and 
declared (to the accompaniment of many searing oaths) that 
the contract with Daly Thurston must be cancelled. Holly¬ 
wood had its standards. It may satirise them, but with the 
eagle eyes of the American women's clubs (not to mention 
that of Mr. Will H. Hicks, the Moral Czar of the Film 
Industry), always keenly alert, it had to observe them. 

The great Paul Revere and the much less great Manny 

Levison cursed in unison. 

» • • • • 

As for Daly Thurston, he wished he had mentioned those 
pains in his head to the doctor whom Charles had fetched 
the night before ; they were now beginning to worry him 

He didn’t think of associating Charles with Monty Pyle, oi 
course—all his rage was reserved for that chronicler of the 

world’s minor happenings. . 

Outside, in the maelstrom which made up the biggest 
capital in the world, men and women continued to go about 
their own allairs. What was Monty Pyle to them ? Or Daly 
Thurston ? Or even Geoffrey Walcott, come to that ? 

They had their own sorrows, hates, disappointments, 
chagrins and anticipations to think about. And Heaven 
knew, they were enough. 


CHAPTER XDC 

THE BLACK SHADOW 

4c the davs went by, Susan became more and more aware 

that Fear was stepping close behind her ha PP ,nes |- * a fi s Jj 
fear to which she could give no name because it defied 
definition but its black shadow was always over her whilst 

“g w.th Faber in the study whUst shesatatmeaU n 

the dining-room ; it accompanied her on her walks tn g 
that beautiful sunlit garden, and even when she went to bed 

21 Perhaps—she ^ould not tel.-the strangeness of the life 
which was being lived by the playwright, Mrs. Faber and 
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woman was pleasant enough, but she was not deceived: 
Monica Faber was still her implacable enemy ; the look in 
her eyes was convincing proof of this. 

Whether it was the sense of strain due to this state of 
affairs, or whether the continued terrific heat—the beginning 
of August had brought a heat-wave of almost unparalleled 
intensity—had affected his usual excellent health, she did not 
know, but James Faber certainly was showing signs of badly 
fretted nerves. He was never irritable with her—indeed, he 
studied her in every possible way—but he evidenced this in 
many other directions: he ate little at mealtimes, he smoked 
far more than was his ordinary practice, and he was short 
with the staff. In particular he seemed to find a pleasure in 
baiting Bishop. Disliking the butler as she did, she still 
could not help at times feeling sorry for the man. 

As a consequence of all this, Faber’s work suffered. He 
said he felt he would never be able to finish the play ; the 
third act simply would not “come right.” Moreover, he 
expressed himself dissatisfied with what he had formerly con¬ 
sidered to be the best two acts he had ever written. 

He seemed like a man carrying an intolerable burden and 
threatening to break down beneath the load. She did all she 
could to help him, but as day succeeded day, it seemed certain 
that he could not go on and that he would end up with some 
kind of nervous collapse. The thought appalled her. What 
should she do m that case ? 

Very hesitantly she had suggested that he should put the 
unfil °hl Tu Slde f ° r 3 'J hil S:,! eavin g the end of the third act 

tnrv ™ fe m u Te u es , ted - W,th a return of his peremp¬ 
tory manner he had negatived this, saying that he had 

thC thing by the middle of the month, and 

fa! o he manager ’ mu u st n ?t be let down. Accord¬ 

ing to present arrangements, the piece was due to go into 
rehearsal at the beginning of September. 8 

gest^n ,ar fhat ir hi h *L She the ? made an alternative sug- 
of tonil Sh0UW S “ a dOCt ° r and S et kind 

P® had smi,ed —wryly—at that. 

S’rS'HSSSSS 

shfhad’to““I h She , help worr y in 8 ?-** 

Faber was in the state of a pret j?* to be reassured: 
she possessed ; to pester him furt!? and, " e v al L the tact that 

w.. -mCKAt Vuisrs 
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worrying about the forthcoming action for divorce ? Did 
he regret having said he loved her ? These were prostrating 
thoughts, made even more crushing by the fact that she dared 
not ask him if there was any truth in her forebodings. 

The shadow that pursued her everywhere seemed to grow 
blacker every day ; sometimes it even threatened to put out 
altogether the blazing sun of her former happiness. 

• • • • * 


Upstairs, Monica Faber watched—and waited. She was 
cjuite content now to be patient. Sustained not only by her 
own observations, but by the reports brought by her spy, 
Bishop, she was experiencing a satisfaction that caused her, 
when alone, often to break into a quiet, sinister laugh of 
sadistic joy. Hansard Bramleigh had put his spell on the 
man she had grown to hate, and soon her husband would 
disintegrate beneath the curse. She saw it coming. What 
form this collapse would take did not matter ; so long as he 
was stricken, it would be enough. In her warped mind, she 
knew she wanted him dead, for then she could spread her 
wings and fly from the house in which, after the first year, 
she had always felt stifled. But she did not want him to die 
too soon, for all that: she wanted to see him suffer first, 
crumpling gradually into final decay. ... 

As for the girl, her time would come: Hansard Bramleigh 
had promised that ; and hadn’t she paid him twice the fee for 
Susan Holt that she had done for her husband ? 


On this particular afternoon she was sitting in her room, 
caressing the anticipation of her revenge on both as if it were 
a physical thing. The house was very quiet, and from the 
dreaming garden outside there came drifting in through the 
open window the whirring drone of the electric mower, * s 

Toynes, the chief gardener, cut the grass of the A a "J n ' f 
ling with this familiar sound, and acting as a kind of back 
ground to it, was the lazy murmur of bees and thv gent 
cooing of the pigeons preening themselves on the lop of the 

mellow brick wall. , Mnnica 

To a lover of nature a rapturous scene, but to Monica 

Faber something which filled her with nausea. God how 
bored she was 1 Her mood that afternoon was one o.resent 
menf oatience had given way to impatience , she telt iik 
cursing Hansard Bramleigh for being so slow That morning 
she had had a letter from a woman in Be rmod a r hapyc g 
_ ijfp thf*re and drivine her almost frantic wit 
s£e arted'to b r e e p a«lcfpa.i„g 8 in the scenes which her corre- 
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spondent had so excitingly depicted. As it was, she was kept 
a prisoner, waiting for something which might not happen 
for months. ... To any normal person it would have been 
the limit of bizarrerie to think longingly of death in such a 

saw nothing strange in the 
ache which throbbed in her heart and permeated all her 
being. Death was what she craved, for only through death- 
death for two others—could she find escape 
She pictured the scene which was taking place below: her 
husband dictating as usual to that fool of a worshipping girl 
the servants nodding in their kitchen chairs, Bishop probably 

5"“** sies ! a , in , his pantry. Well, she didn't blame him- 
it wa-s three o clock ; tea wouldn’t be served for another hour ; 

d hav n bee ? as ee P herse,f if the turmoil in her mind 

re^endve to 6 th r l \ Instead ’ she was wide awake-and 
receptive to the slightest noise. 

beh?nd m h^H y al ^. rt W u S she ’ in fact > that w hen the door 

hSinlly W,th SCarCCly a S0Und she swun « round 

It was her husband. 

a ^ 0 ^f s t h c e „ r u,d S no t n fa e t ^^ r ° Und his 

Wh a t do you want ? ” she demanded. 

HI ffr*b^ a P ^ b y u ‘ d no,hing came ; her 

A'gS? But SZ “ixo fr ° n * ° f her ' S,i11 *• 

expression which she had m»v#»^!L CXp £ e i S,on on his face —an 
something else, something which ^c 6 0 ™' And there was 

The strangest thing of all lerhans th Puzzling. 

hands as he raised them’. Whv should^ S,ght ° f h,s S>oved 

ninety degrws S ?° Uld hC Wear g,OVes wi,h 

|a«e But she was too 

those gloved hands an S d caught her^ the fiSt! ° Ut wi,h 

Susan put her hand up , 0 her eyes. She'd have to do 
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something about this ache. She supposed it was the heat, or, 
perhaps, she had been working too hard, bending over her 
typewriter tor too many hours at a stretch. But now she 
had reached the point where she'd have to give her eyes a 
lest. She'd go upstairs to her room and bathe them in cold 
water. Ine very sound ot the words" cold water as they 

formed themselves in her mind was refreshing. 

She staited to climb wearily the first flight in the winding 
staircase, her legs feeling like lead. If only this insufferable 
heat would let up a little! She could understand how trying 
it must be to James. “It takes all the starch out of me; 
makes me feel like a wet rag" he had said that morning after 
breakfasting off a portion of grapefruit and a cup ot conce¬ 
it was certainly getting almost more than she herself could 
bear—though in the ordinary way she liked the sun. But 
that was the worst of English weather ; one couldn t have* even 
a week of hot days without feeling that one just had to 
crumple up; the heat seemed to sap all one’s energy. She 
would P be glad when the autumn brought a crispness into 

th She f wondered where James was—and what he was doing. 
Why had he gone out when he hated the sun so ? Surely h 

f dtx sr« si arr. s £ 

s&ffisws. Era saws 

which stabbed her. 

smm ip 

his bedroom and cntered qu.e'Iy clos.ng the door^ ^ ^ 

Although she had nothing very a sXTftlv delivered 

accountable pain which had struck her like^ 

sword-thrust to go upon, his beein with ? She tried 

had taken him to his wife s room, to b^ g Jj 1 would be 

rsi;^”X.£.r.£ , .W£“. n ... * w 

“dTi-'S ,™.I «»™.» r b. -j *•“; 

wife even if . Oh, it was no business of hers, and, in any 
case, she couldn’t worry about it. 

But- 
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the black shadow 

That curious gait! She couldn’t get it out of her mind. 
She had never seen him walk like that before. The impres¬ 
sion that by some evil process James Faber had been changed 
into an animal—a questing animal—whilst retaining his usual 
shape of a man, returned to rob her for some moments of 
breath. < 

She leaned against the wall of the corridor. The black 
shadow came, enveloping her, and making her put up her 
hands to try to ward it off. Here was mystery—and behind 
the mystery, as behind the happiness which, like a fool, 
she had thought she had achieved, came that same stealthy- 
footed FEAR. 

• * • • • 

How she reached her room she did not know ; all she 
remembered was sinking into a chair. Then merciful 
oblivion came. 

• • • • • 


She came to her senses with mingled feelings—reproach 
at having fainted for the first time in her life and an increased 
conviction that something was seriously wrong. Mannerings 
had become a house of mvstery, and she must find out as 
quickly as possible what that mystery was. Perhaps already 
valuable time had been lost: a glance at her watch showed 
that she had been unconscious for over twenty minutes. 

Rousing herself, she bathed her face in cold water—how 
refreshing it was—and then, pulling herself together with a 
great effort, she went along to the playwright’s room. She 
had to see James at once—for it was he who, she was now 
certain, was the pivot and the centre of the whole affair She 
waited in breathless uncertainty for a reply to come to her 
knock on the door. 

But there was no answer. In the tense silence by which 
she was surrounded, her second knock on the door sounded 
like the very hammering of Fate. 

a f A reTsIn^ e of dreTd reSPOnSe ' ^ SMenCe fi, ' ed her Wi,h 

of'hfm Ja Tw!! n - Cht ? certainW had n’t I'ked the look 
X 1 - That colons walk. . . . She found the handle of 

th Whv > 8aVC ' t nd - he looked int0 the room - It was emptv. 
Why it was that, instead of going downstairs where in the 

ordinary way she would naturally have cone uded F^ber had 

the r Hd0r and ^ockld on «£ 

to tell The. S oorT V she was never afterwards able 

- The action was an instinctive prompting of the mind 
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which she made no attempt to fight: if she had done so she 
douoieu iL sne would have been able to disobey that irre- 
MbtiDie impulse. 

lap! lap! lap went her knuckles on the woodwork. 
Again silence. 

1ms was becoming uncanny. There was no reason, ot 
course, why Mrs. Faoer should not be in her room rib reason 
at all,' providing the circumstances had been normal. But 
Susan knew that the present circumstances were not normal; 
indeed, this second silence struck her as being peculiarly 

^Unable to exercise further restraint because of the fresh 
wave of tear which now came to attack her, she opened 

lh The° 0 ncxt moment she knew that all her forebodings were 
amply justified: lying on the floor, looking like a doll tossed 
aside by a petulant child, was Monica Faber—and one look 
at that grotesquely sprawled out body told her that the woman 

must be dead. 

Dead ! Murdered! And- .. , 

She turned to flee. A fresh fear and one so a S on ^ lI \8 ^at 
she did not dare give it further voluntary thought made her 
tremble so violently that she was afraid she would faint a 

second time within half an hour. e was cut 

But before she could reach the door her escape was cut 

,y. ujehon the butler had sidled into the ^oom. 

“‘the m“n'looked from the prone body of his unstress to 

hi “Wh P i° y h e as S happened?” be asked. - And why are you 

he Th ? e last question was an insult, but she ignored the gibe. 

This was not the time to wage war with an enemy. 

“ I think she is-ill,” she replied, unable to utter the awtui 

W The butler moved forward on his flat feet She could see 
^,^^a^ D «!^^^nds first hovered 

° V ^Sh h e e -s dead^^he^criedf and hif/oice held the wail of real 

r Twas the terrible expression on his face: whmb. kept her 

" ^mhtasfofhistrS he^was hke someone 

PO " S You d shall pay for this! ” he declared, getting to his feet 
and h^ hate mus y , have given a spring to h,s muscles for be 

moved with surprising agility. 
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“I didn’t kill her! ” Susan heard herself replying in a 
voice she was scarcely able to recognise as belonging to 
herself. “ I only came into the room a minute ago. And she 
was like that ”—pointing—“ then.” 

He eyed her with that same implacable malignancy, so that 
it seemed to her that he had turned himselt into a snake, 
getting ready to strike with poisoned fangs. 

“ How do I know you’re telling me the truth, you damned 
interloper ? It’s you ”—shaking an accusing linger so that 
now he had become a judge delivering sentence—“ it’s you 
who’s caused all the trouble! Before you poked your nose 
in here we were all happy and comfortable. But when you 
made up to the master with your deceitful ways, offering him 
your body, I suppose-” 

“Stop that! ” She was freed from her former hypnotic 
state now, wrenched out of it by his coarse recriminations. 
“ How dare you speak to me like that ? Go downstairs! ” 

He came closer—so close that she caught the rankness of 
his breath. 

"You fool! ” he said tensely ; “you think that because of 
your hold over Faber you’re the boss here, no doubt. But 
let me tell you this! I'm the real master of Manncrings 
now, and don’t you forget it! I’ve got you like this,” making 
a movement with his hands as though scrunching up an 
imaginary piece of paper. 

“And now I’m going to ring up the police! ” he concluded. 

Grotesque as the conception was, his waddling figure, as 
he walked to the door, appeared to take on the shape of 


thin U ff Sa th, d i d J 0t r « mai ” lor >8 i" that room of death. For one 
.E? ?£ Cre th fc atened to choke her ; but, far more 
important than this sense of physical discomfiture was the 

Hi 1 muE? te U !old f fi f n Ei nS JamC i F ? ber as quick| y as P^sible. 
w ™ st l °' d °f the tragedy immediately ; murder had 

Jj “ c n °‘ n bls bouse ; his wife had been killed by an 

unseen hand Whose hand ? That awful thought which 

see d n b th e r Sjj2! 8 . a h l t the back °/ her mind ever since she had 

whkh h sL P he^7f 8h l Cmer8e r ° m the same door through 
wild beSf Hu f j now Posing, sprang out now like a 

study. Sh ran d ° Wn the stairs and almost fe H >nto the 

Faber was not there. 

gaJd d n h ° U LT hEr"/ '° PUt u° n a hat ' she rushed into the 
garden. But here, again, she was disappointed. 
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“ Have you seen Mr. Faber, Toynes ? ” she asked the head 
gardener. 

The man straightened his back. 

" No, miss, 1 ain't; but then I’ve been that busy . . .” 

Without waiting to hear any more—Toynes was always 
prone to dilate at great length on the subject ot how hard he 
had to work—she turned and fled once again. With each 
minute that passed, the tear to which she scarcely dared give 
a name increased, until, by the time she had returned to the 
study, she felt that it had caught her by the throat and was 
slowly but surely strangling her. 

The Black Shadow had her relentlessly in its grip. 


CHAPTER XX 

THE ARREST 

It was an incredible scene—at least, it would have been 
incredible but for what had gone before. 

The Chief Constable of the County, Major J. A. Forsyth, 
D.S.O., M.C., fidgeted with his tie. He looked like a man 
who had a thoroughly unpleasant duty to perform, but was 
determined to do it. 

“ In view of what your butler has just told me, Mr. Faber, 
I’m afraid I have no alternative but to ask you to come with 
me to Dorchester.” His tone was still, but it was a stiffness 
due to wishing that he had been anywhere but in that very 
attractive room at the present time. 

Susan watched the playwright’s face go white beneath the 

summer tan. 

“ Does that mean I’m under arrest ? ” 

“ Not necessarily, but-” 

“ please don’t beat about the bush, Forsyth: you think 1 
killed my wife . . . Wait a minute,” as the police official 
seemed about to make a comment, “ and you’re going solely 
on the word of a servant whom i ought to have chucked out 
of the house months ago. You have no other evidence but 
this man’s memory of some words which I may have used in 
a moment of exasperation. I tell you, I was in Paddocks 
Wood, which is half a mile away, between two-thirty and four 

o'clock. Miss Holt can prove it.” 

Susan saw the light-blue eyes of the Chief Co.nstable turn 
on her. How searching they were! No wonder he had 
been so successful a police investigator in China. 

“ Can you prove that Mr. Faber’s statement is correct. Miss 
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Holt ? ” Forsyth enquired. His manner was that of a man 
who wished to apologise for having put the question. 

I know Mr. Faber wasn't in the house, because-” 

Yes ? ” he prompted. 

Well, because I looked for him everywhere. 

Why ? Did you have any special reason ? 

She replied with some spirit. 

“After finding Mrs. Faber . . . it's quite understandable 
that I should want to tell Mr. Faber, isn’t it ? " Need he be 
so obtuse ? 

“Of course. You were not actually in Paddock’s Wood 
between two-thirty and four o’clock, as Mr. Faber has stated 
however.” 

“ No. I was in the house all the time." 

Forsyth nodded. 

“ I am afraid you must come with Mr. Faber to Dorchester, 
Miss Holt. I regret the necessity, but it is essential that you 
give us a full statement." He turned away. 

“I tell you, Forsyth, you’re making a terrible mistake." 

The Chief Constable swung round and looked at the man 
tor whom, mixed with a natural sense of repugnance (the 
evidence against him, according to that butler’s statement 
circumstantial as it was, looked pretty convincing), he had a 
profound sympathy. 

“ I sincerely hope so.” he replied. 


naA the famous playwright who wrote under the 

FaW LA ff Y Wa, 5 ott > but wb ose real name was James 
Faber had been arrested on the sensational charge of killinc 

Am^mA t tran8 i ,n ? her * hit neet Street like a 8 bombshelf 
£iAhL had br # ? ueht ,ts customary dearth of first-rate stories’ 

godsend. a ° n aPPCaled t0 thC nCWS edil ° rs as a veritable 

mem e in m tL W nm was /«P°™ble for the home news depart- 
Pyle to his h des? CC Morning Chatterer called Monty 

tyK a wL n °l^ e Hght an ? ,e ' chief " he said—Pyle was the 
Superior by oMnc* himTS “f lurrying favour with any 
angle is F IbK ""she^a"TT 
was carrying on with Da.y Thu^n 0 ' ^“wha.^ed 
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the trouble. I wrote a story the other day, if you remember, 
about Faber and Thurston having a scrap in Thurston’s flat." 

“ Where’s Thurston now ? ’’ snapped the news editor, to 
whom crime, especially when it had a background of sex, was 
like mother’s milk. 

I don't know ; I did hear he was going to Hollywood.” 

“ Find him and get a story. After you’ve sent that in- 
telephone it, if you like—get the next train down to Dor¬ 
chester and cover the inquest—this ought to be a hell of a 
good story.” 

Pyle had to report a blank sheet as regards finding Daly 
Thurston—the most that his friend, Ferret-face, the porter 
at the St. James’s Place block of flats, could tell him was that 
the actor had packed his bags some days before and had said 
he was going to Southampton to catch the Queen Mary for 
New York. 

“ Never mind Thurston ; I’ll ’phone New York and get our 
man there to interview him directly he lands ; get down to 
Dorchester straightaway and send a daily story. Be particu¬ 
larly careful about the inquest—cover that fully—and 


Pyle I ” 

“ Yes, chief." „ u . . . 

“ See if Faber is a spotless saint himself; perhaps he had 
a woman tucked away somewhere. Most of us have.” 

“ O.K., chief.” , , . 

This was an assignment after Pyle’s own heart, and he 

smiled as he got into the train at Waterloo. 






Reviewing what he had done during the comparatively 
short time he had been in the town, the Morning Chatterer 
representative, that shining ornament of Metropolitanjournal¬ 
ism, felt pleased. When the full facts concerning the death 
of Monica Faber could be printed, what a story he would 
have to tell! By the methods peculiar to hard-boiled repor¬ 
ters Pyle had pursued successfully the line of enquiry sug¬ 
gested by his news editor-he had discovered that there was 
a woman in James Faber's life, and thal the P'aywnght had 
apparently picked up this new secretary of his from now 5? r 5 
and had brought her back to his house in 
gave ground for considerable suspicion. Yes, it 
be a very good story. He must keep in touch with that 
butler; he ought to be as useful m the future as he had been 

during the past twenty-four hours. 

But now there was the inquest to be reported. 


The coroner for the district-* tall, thin man with a scraggy 
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neck that gave him something of the appearance of a very 
old and slightly dishevelled turkey — having seated himself, 
looked round the crowded court, packed with whispering 
spectators, avid to hear the fullest possible details of the 
tragedy which had stirred the countryside to its depths, and 
then turned to the jury, before beginning to address them in 
a dry, matter-of-fact voice which contrasted strongly with the 
dramatic material he was handling. 

He said : “ Members of the jury, we are met here this 
morning to enquire into the circumstances connected with 
the death of Mrs. Monica Faber, a lady who lived with her 
husband, Mr. James Faber, at Mannerings, a residence near 
the village of Upminster, some twelve miles from here. This 
unfortunate lady, who was thirty-nine years of age, was dis¬ 
covered lying dead in the sitting-room which was kept for her 
own personal use on the first floor of her house, on the 
afternoon of Tuesday last, August the seventh. 

“ The discovery,” raising his voice on account of the hub¬ 
bub, ‘‘was made by a Miss Susan Holt"—here all eyes, 
including the reporters’, turned in the direction of the front 
line of benches where the various witnesses were seated. The 
women regarded the attractive figure, dressed so neatly and 
inconspicuously, with the suspicion which is so characteristic 
of their sex when looking at a pretty girl whom Fate has 
plunged into an imbroglio, but the men began to preen them¬ 
selves unconsciously. She was a damned good-looker, wasn’t 
she ? Well, a man was a man, and this playwriting fellow 

was no different from anybody else, they supposed ; probably 
worse. 


„ " Miss Holt," went on the droning voice of the coroner 
was recently engaged by Mr. Faber, the husband of the 
deceased, as his secretary. She has only been at Mannerings 
a very short time ; only a matter, I think "—here he consulted 
some notes which were before him—" of a few weeks Mr 
Faber, as perhaps some of you may know, is a writer of 

W note of condescension seemed to seep 
into Ins voice— under the name of ‘ Geoffrey Walcot." Miss 

!hpt^ S A h - aVe i t0d J° U ,’ has been actin S as his secretary— 
she typed his plays, his letters-" 

‘S’ G ° d J 8 , e l 0n . wi,h it! ” moaned a voice from the 
packed reporters bench. It was so audible that the sneaker 

as forced to stop. He stared stonily at the offender and 

gave a sign to his officer. The latter lumbered forward and 

ymTknow." 0arSe y: “ We Can ' 1 oMhta? 'ere 
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i ui al policeman with the monocle (plain glass) which he kept 
lor stale occasions, and caused the other to wilt. 

“ As 1 was saying "—now the voice of authority had started 
to drone once again—“when 1 was so rudely interrupted by 
a gentleman ot the Press, Miss Holt has acted as Mr. Faber’s 
secretary. 

“ On the afternoon of the fatal day, Miss Holt had occa¬ 
sion to go into Mrs. Faber’s room. There she found the 
body of the unlorlunate lady, as you will hear described by a 
police ollicer. She immediately went to acquaint her employer 
of her discovery, but could not find him. Mr. Faber will tell 
you in his evidence that he was away from the house between 
the hours of 2.30 p.m. and 4 o'clock. He will tell you he was 
walking and resting in Paddock’s Wood, half a mile away, 
pondering over a difficulty in the play which he is now 
composing ... It will be your duty, members of the jury, 
to find the cause of this unfortunate lady s death. . . . 


Extract from the evidence of Susan Holt 
The Coroner: What made you knock on the door of Mrs. 

Faber's room. Miss Holt ? 

Witness: 1 really cannot tell you. 

Coroner: But you must have had some reason. 

Witness : I can only describe it as an instinctive prompting. 
Coroner ( somewhat sceptically ): An instinctive prompt¬ 
ing ? 

Coroner * Very well ; you obeyed this ‘ instinctive prompt¬ 
ing,' as you have y called it. (Pause.) Had you had cause to 

think anything was wrong ? 

Witness (after hesitating ): No-o. 

Coroner : You don't appear to be very certain on the point 
Miss Holt. I will repeat my question: Had you at this point 
had any cause to think that anything might be wrong / 

Coroner : Please teU the jury exactly what was in your 

01 Wi’tnks: Twasnt feeling at all well that afternoon ; no 
doubt it was due to the heat, which was excessive. I had 
gone up to my room to bathe my eyes because they achecL I 
felt depressed* morbidly sensitive. Suddenly, as I have saul, 
there came tte fn.uitJ desire to go into Mrs. Fabers room. 
Coroner: To see that she was all right / 

Coroner Pardon me asking the 
sary : on what terms had you been with Mrs. Faber / 
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Witness ( quietly ): We were on not very good terms. 
Coroner: May 1 enquire why? Had you quarrelled at 
any time ? 

Witness: Mrs. Faber was very rude to me when I first 
came to the house. 

Coroner: Can you tell the jury the reason ? 

Witness: She made aspersions on my character. 

Coroner: Were these aspersions justified ? 

Witness (indignantly): Certainly not. 

Coroner: So your relations continued to be strained 7 
Witness: Yes. 

Coroner: Which accounts for the fact, I suppose, of Mrs. 
Faber having her own rooms and keeping to them ? 

Witness: 1 suppose so. 1 never asked her. 

Coroner: Did you meet? 

Witness: Occasionally. 

Coroner : And then-? 

Witness: She was pleasant enough, but she rarely spoke 
and 1 knew she hated me. 

Coroner: “ Hated ” is a strong term. 

Witness: I should not have used it if 1 had not felt it 
was justified. 

. . ^ ^ you say you went into the 

private sittmg-room used by Mrs. Faber, and saw the body as 
you have already described ? 

Witness: Yes. 

HoIt 0 ? ONER: HaVC y ° U anylhing more to tel1 ^ Miss 

Witness ( after a barely perceptible pause): No— nothing. 
Coroner: You are certain on that point ? 

Witness: Yes. 

Coroner: Very well; that is all. 


The witness stepped down from the box amid fresh mur- 
murmmgs from the members of the public who had been 

had d h?in her ^ ace . w,th unremitting attention all the time she 
had been giving her evidence. 

^ O C A J I ' « | was more open. 

Looti^-GlTs. to n Mont n y 8 pyfe. k ’" ”"*** GUlespie ° f 

The latter smirked knowingly 
‘Boy, you’ve said it! ” 
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ExiRACl FROM THE EVIDENCE OF WlLLlAM BlSHOP 

Coroner: You have told us you are the butler at Man- 
nerings 7 

Witness: That is correct, sir. 

Coroner: How long have you been engaged in that 
capacity 7 

Witness: For the last five years. 

Coroner: What were the relations between the deceased 
and Mr. Faber ? 

Witness: They were very unhappy. 

Coroner: What was the cause, in your opinion 7 
Witness: Mr. Faber was completely absorbed in his work, 
and, in consequence, my mistress was left very much alone. 
Coroner: That affected her 7 • 

Witness: Very much—she was a most unhappy lady. 
Coroner: Was this unfortunate state of affairs improved or 
otherwise when Miss Holt arrived at the house ? 

(Evidently the Coroner was what Monty Pyle described' to 
Gillespie of the LookiDg-Glass 05 a wise old bird in spite 

^Witness ( very emphatically): The situation became very 
much worse. 

Coroner: In what way? . . f .. 

Witness: Mrs. Faber had reason to complain of the 

behaviour of Miss Holt as regards her husband. 

There was an interruption. James Faber, his left hand 
resting on his secretary’s shoulder, was seen to jump up from 

h '" Mf Coroner,” he said, in a voice that rang through the 
Court “ I wish to protest in the most emphatic fashion agains 
fhe insinuation of this w.tness. His statement ,s grossly 

""The 6 Coroner replied sternly: "I cannot tolerate interrup- 

win s* 

if he sees fit.” He turned to the witness and resumed. 

Coroner: Is the statement you have just made untrue? 

Coroner : Why did your mistress have her separate suite of 

r °VW^N ? ESS : Because she felt the strain of the new situation 

10 Colo™*:' Do you mean Mr. Faber bringing home Miss 
Holt as his secretary ? 
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Witness: Yes, sir. 

Coroner: We will come to the day of the tragedy. . . . 
What made you go to your mistress’s room ? 

Witness: I felt that something was wrong, sir. 

Coroner: What gave you that feeling ? 

Witness: Mr. Faber had been behaving very peculiarly for 
some days previously. 

Coroner : In what way ? 

Witness: Well, sir, he was irritable, he didn’t eat, and 
he was verv strange in his manner—I cannot explain more 
fully than that, sir. 

Coroner: Had you any reason to think that anything of 
this tragic description might happen ? 

Witness (after a pause): Must I tell you what was really 
in my mind, sir ? 

Coroner: Certainly you must; remember you are on your 
oath. 


Witness: Well, then. sir. I was afraid that things were 
reaching a climax at Mannerings. 

Coroner (sternly): You must explain what you mean. 

1 ^nnot put it more clearly than that, sir : I felt 
that the atmosphere in the house was so very tense, and that 

.hi, happT' 1 ^ ‘ ha ' ' We "' Sir ' 

btS^tXW^ Mr Fab " ° f d0i " g 

Witness: I was afraid he might. 


gcftohis P fe*t thS SO,icitor who was representing James Faber 

‘' Mr Comner." he said, “as you know, I am here reDre 
sen ting Mr. Faber. So far I have been very patient bCt I 

wimes n s 0 ,oo P k r0 ,'ha', a a ,m h , e ^ „ V ° Ur ^stions the pmviou! 
ness To have* V ° U h ? Ve this present wit- 

2asT Von arl i p,,eSl ^ your ^eral conduct of the 
TurWneck ~ e « eed,n 8 1 ™ officiat function." 

“T would inform vou in turn. Mr Carter t_• 

as a , rS c e on1d , = h r i m inq Y^ k^J ** 

if vou consider it fit to do so ” * d y ° Ur com P ,aint 

wattrasacA ^ 
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Coroner: Was the door of Mrs. Faber’s room open? 

Witness: Yes, sir. 

Coroner: You looked in ? 

Witness: Yes, sir. 

Coroner: What did you see ? 

Witness: I saw Miss Holt staring at something on the 
floor. 

Coroner : You then entered the room ? 

Witness: Yes, sir. Miss Holt’s manner compelled me to 
do so. 

Coroner : The “ something ” proved to be the dead body of 
your mistress ? 

Witness (with a sob): Yes, sir. 

Coroner ( after consulting his notes): Subsequently you 
rang up the police and informed them what had happened ? 

Witness: Yes, sir. 

Coroner: Have you anything else to tell the jury ? 

Witness ( almost stridently): Yes, sir—and something very 
important. ( General craning forward by the public.) 

Coroner: What is it ? 

Witness: I once heard Mr. Faber threaten to kill my 
mistress. 

(Sensation.) 


Coroner: You realise you are on your oath ? 

Witness: Yes, sir. . . .. 

Coroner : And you realise the seriousness of the statement 

you have just made ? 

Witness: Yes, sir. r 

Coroner: Very well . . . When did you hear Mr. Faber 

1111 WiTNESsf Shortly after the arrival of Miss HoU at Man- 
nerings. It was during one of the quarrels which then tooK 


place. 
Coroner : 
Witness : 


How did you come to hear Mr. Faber say this ? 
I was outside the door of the study waiting to 


^Coroner (dryly ): I see. (Pause.) You are quite sure those 

were the words you heard ? 

Witness: Ouite sure, sir. 

Coroner : Thank you ; that is all. 


Extract from the Evidence of James Faber 

Coroner- Your name is James Faber, and you are a 
dramatist by profession, writing plays under the pen-name of 

“ Geoffrey Walcot ? ” 
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Witness: That is correct. 

Coroner: And you live at Mannerings, near Upminster ? 
Witness: 1 do. 

Coroner: You have identified the body of the deceased as 
being that of your wile, Monica Eveline Faber ? 

Witness: 1 have. 

Coroner: How long have you been married, Mr. Faber ? 
Witness: For twelve years. 

Coroner (after a pause): Was your married life happy ? 
Witness: Not oi recent years. 

Coroner: May 1 enquire why ? 

Witness: My wife and I dritted apart. 

Coroner: Was that your fault or hers ? 

Witness: 1 may have been partly to blame. 

Coroner: Had she any reason to complain of your 
conduct ? 


Witness: No. 

Coroner: You have heard the evidence of your butler ? 

Witness: He lied. 

Coroner: Had you any reason to complain of your wife’s 
conduct ? 

Witness (after a %ause): I prefer not to answer that 
question. 

Coroner: I am afraid I must insist upon you answering it. 

Witness: Since you insist, I did have reason to complain 
to my wife. 

Coroner: About her personal conduct ? 

Witness: Yes. 

Coroner : In relation to other men ? 

Witness: Yes. 


Coroner: What did she say ? 

liv^h™“wn life a ' WayS laUghed ~ and “ id she going to 


Coroner: You accepted the situation ? 

T es— because I did not want any bother. 

mnr^° N ^ i \ see - • • • Well « now we come to events of a 
more recent date: did your wife object to the presence in 

secretary ? ° f M,SS (c “"S «°'«> Susan kcTyoir 

Witness: Yes. 

S| d she u any cause for such complaint ? 

Mijs Holt and said lhaf she^tfb'een'to'blamV 1 ’ 0108 ' 5 ^ ‘° 

be^Sat y^wmTemembe in the h h °use continued to 
butler. y remember, was the statement of your 


Witness: Yes, it continued to be tense. 
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Coroner: Your wife did not have her meals with you ? 

Witness: No, she kept to her own rooms. 

Coroner: Had you ceased marital relations with your 
wife ? 

Witness: For over five years. 

Coroner: You have heard the statement of your butler to 
the effect that shortly after Miss Holt's arrival at the house, 
you threatened to kill your wife ? 

Witness: Yes, 1 heard it. 

Coroner : Is it true ? 

Witness (restraining his temper ): As I told the Chief Con¬ 
stable when he came to Mannerings, I was in a furious 
temper at the time. My wife had exasperated me beyond 
measure by making derogatory remarks about Miss Holt's 
character—accusations which were entirely untrue. In the 
heat of the moment, I may have used the words in question. 

Coroner: But surely, Mr. Faber, there can be no “may 
about it ? You either did say the words or you did not. 

Witness: Since you press me, I cannot deny using them. 
I have no clear recollection of doing so, but I wish to evade 


nothing. . . , 

Coroner: Very well. . . . Now we’ll come to the day or 

the tragedy. Where were you at the time of the discovery— 

3.10 p.m. to be exact ? 

Witness: I was in Paddock's Wood. 

Coroner: At what time did you leave the house ? 
Witness: At, roughly, two-thirty. 

Coroner: It was a very hot day, was it not . 

Witness: Yes, a very hot day. 

Coroner: Did anybody see you leave the house / 

Witness : Not that I’m aware of. . f _ .. .. 

Coroner: What was your purpose in going to PaddocKs 

Witness - I was worried about the construction of the 

play I was writing and I thought a walk would help me. 

Coroner: I see. (Pause.) Did your secretary know of 

your intention to go for this walk ? 

Witness: No. , „ 

Coroner: Did anybody else in the house t 

Coroner ! Did anybody see you whilst you were taking 

y °WiTNESs: I didn’t see anybody from the moment I left the 
house until I returned. 


“ Sounds damned fishy to me 
Glass reporter to Monty Pyle 


! ” commented the Looking- 
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The latter winked knowingly—he was a very knowing 
person altogether was Monty Pyle. 

“ I’ll bet you ten to one he’s arrested after this inquest,” 
he replied ; “ he’s as guilty as hell . ^ . of course! 

Coroner: Then there is no one who can testify having 
seen you between the times in question—namely 2.30 and 
4 p.m. ? 

Witness: No. But my word, I take it, can be believed ? 

Coroner: It is not a question of belief, Mr. Faber ; it is 
a question of fact. 

Witness (hotly): I resent your imputation. 

Coroner: I have merely called your attention to the cir¬ 
cumstance, Mr. Faber, that in this court only facts—in other 
words, properly authenticated statements supported by 
witnesses’ sworn evidence—can be accepted. I made no 
reflection on either your character or on your veracity. 

Witness: I accept that. 

Coroner : Thank you. (Pause.) When you returned to 
the house—by the way. surely it was a somewhat remarkable 
circumstance that no one saw you either leave or enter the 
house—that is what you said. I believe ? 

Witness: That is what I said. 

Coroner: All right. Now I should like to know what vou 
found on your return—who was the first person you saw ? 

Witness: My Secretary. 

Coroner : What did she say ? 

Witness: She was very distressed, and it was some little 
time before I could get her to speak. Then she told me my 
wire was dead, and believed to have been murdered. 

Coroner : It was a trreat shock to you ? 

Witness (staring): Naturally. 

Coroner: You went up to your wife’s room ? 

Witness: Immediately. 

Coroner: Subsequently you were interviewed by the police 
and made a statement ? y P 

Witness: Yes. 

a ,on * pa “ se * durin * the coroner could be 

wr!ting°Ws'deoosiHonsf OUnta ' n Pe " W " h Which he had 

Then he spoke again. 

w“; SoLT anythinE e,se ,o say - Mr - Fab ' r? 

W?™« R: Z° u ca " ,hrow no light on your wife's death t 
mysterjMo me. 0 " 6 Wha ' eVer; ,he wh °" ^ir'ls ^complete 
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Coroner ( with a touch of impatience ): Very well; that 
is all, thank you. 

The witness stepped down amid a buzz of comment from 
the body of the court. 

* • * * • 

Extract from the Coroner’s Final Remarks to 

the Jury 

“ You have heard the evidence of the various witnesses, 
and it is now your duty to retire and consider your verdict. 
It is my duty before you do this, however, to direct you as 
far as possible, as to the kind of verdict you should return. 
The assumption that this unfortunate lady died as the result of 
an accident can be entirely ruled out ; so can the theory that 
she died by her own hand (felo de se). Indeed, taking the 
medical evidence as a guide, there can be only one proper 
verdict—namely, that Monica Faber died as the result of 
being strangled by some person or persons.” 

» » » • • 

Twenty minutes later the jury filed back into their seats. 

“ Have you decided on your verdict, Mr. Foreman ? " 
asked the coroner. 

“ Yes sir We find,” reading from a piece of paper the 
speaker’held in his hand, ‘‘that the deceased met her death 
through strangulation by some person or persons unknown. 

* * • • * 

That night, James Faber was arrested. 


CHAPTER XXI 


“ AN enthusiast of the bizarre 




A siightly built man, of late middle age, who, from his 
general appearance, including a pair of bowed legs, looked 
as though thirty years or so before, he might have been a 
professional jockey, came out of the building in which the 
inquest on the body of Monica Faber had been held, an 
began to walk thoughtfully up the main street of the town in 
the direction of the Bull Hotel. As he walked he frowned so 
much that several people, thinking he was scowhng at them, 
eyed him in puzzled anger. But Sebastian Quin was frown 
ing because he was still perturbed at the distressing scene he 
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had recently witnessed, when an important witness (a very 
attractive girl) had slumped torward in a taint. 

Quin, wno had come to Dorchester on private business, 
would not have gone to the inquest but for the gossip he had 
heard in the lounge of the old-fashioned hostelry where he had 
put up. In the ordinary way, he, a specialist in the more 
obscure forms of evil-doing, was not interested m ordinary 
crime—in fact, he scorned it—but the remarks he had heard 
passed the night before, when he had sat quietly and unob¬ 
trusively m a corner, had aroused his curiosity. To begin 
with, the Susan Holt, whose name was so freely bandied about, 
might or might not be the daughter of the Crispin Holt whose 
acquaintance he had made (and whose subsequent friendship 
he had kept) when he went out to Algeria on the Malpas case 
fifteen years before. In any case, he would have to find out 
whether this was merely a coincidence—Quin was a strong 
believer in coincidence, only he did not call the workings of 
hate by this loose term—because it looked as though the girl 
was in serious trouble and badly wanted help and advice. 

Then, again, this Taber business seemed to present some 
very odd features ; nothing up his particular street, perhaps 
(in any case, he was extremely busy on something else), but 
certainly it was a crime distinctly unusual. He determined to 
go to the inquest, especially as, according to the know-alls in 

^ of Bul1 ’ there was no doubl this play¬ 
wright fellow had murdered his wife. v y 

hannin'lS” 0 ’ 1 much j ma g‘ nal i°‘> to see what really 

a red -f a “dman of middle age, dressed in breeches 

L e . 8 ? ngS .-,^ cla T e<J a loud voice ; " Faber wanted 


, ocwcia ry, en / with a crude guff 
that s as good a name for it as any other, I s’pose. 

nanv—vf d S**! a gen< r raI titter from the rest of the com- 
pany—evidently the speaker was regarded as a “ wit ” by the 

locals, and this had been increased when the barmaid after 

loquacious one an admiring smile, remarked • You 
sewn to know a lot about it, Mr. Smalley.” 

the red-faced man winked at her broadlv Th^n 

£ ,a rXe 8 dt'-tl C U h y:u e do„ baS s' a "s?i- '? '? 

ye »7 to; nothing, do you, Mabel ? ^ ^ ,VCd fort y' two 

look befofe^lktag away to ^erSTa anothe J. a PP r oving 
passed through the^oor/ customer who had just 

human na^ure^Quinreflated' mP S Ie WCre Certain aspects of 
E . c, yum reflected. Here was a man obviously of 
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some position, judging by his clothes and the respect with 
which he was treated, condemning a fellow-creature for a 
crime without knowing anything about the facts except what 
he had heard whilst guzzluig like a hog in bar-parlours—apart, 
that was, from what his own sex-riaden mind was able to 
supply. And these other men thought it funny! And the 
girl behind the bar, who appeared at lirst to be a decent type, 
apparently would have been highly flattered if the odious 
Smalley had - singled her out tor his sensual advances ! 
Nauseated, he finished his drink and left the place; the air 
had become unclean. 

There were many speculations about Sebastian Quin 
amongst the Bull regulars after he had gone. None of them 
approached anywhere near the truth. 

This was not surprising, since the man under discussion 
occupied a unique position. Sebastian Quin had once been 
described by a newspaper reporter with a flair for the pic¬ 
turesque phrase as “ an enthusiast of the bizarre ” ; and this, 
in some measure at least, was true. 

Some people called Sebastian Quin a detective. He was— 
with a surprising difference. As already stated, he had no 
interest in the more ordinary forms of ci ime; he specialised 
in the occult. That he was kept fully employed could have 
been proved by a look at his engagements book. Scotland 
Yard itself was not above asking his advice and calling him 
in as an independent expert when, as was frequently the case, 
they felt baffled by the evil machinations of those who practised 
Black Magic in its many hideous forms for their own dreadful 
ends. Altogether, Quin, a man of fine culture, deep reading, 
and with experience of men and affairs, was a person to know 

_unless you happened to be one of the noisome creatures he 

was tracking down ; then he was to be avoided at all costs. 

This energetic opponent of modern Satanism had come to 
Dorset on an important case. A few d lys before, the Earl of 
Larne, one of the most respected men 'n Debrett, had called 
personally at Quin's flat in Grosvenor Place had explained 
that he had been sent to Quin by Scotland Yard and had 
started a story which, to anyone who knew little of the 
methods by which those who serve Satan work, would have 
sounded like nothing so much as the ravings of a lunatic. 

Quin, however, was deeply interested ; and busy as he was, 
he listened intently until the end 

Then he gave his diagnosis. 

“ i am afraid, my lord, this is a very grave business, he 
said ; “ unless I am much mistaken—and I^do not think so 
your daughter is undoubtedly ‘ possessed. 
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The visitor passed a hand over his forehead. 

“ ‘ Possessed,’ Mr. Quin! ‘ Possessed ’ by what ? ” he de¬ 
manded incredulously. . 

“By a devil" replied Quin, who, when his brain was 
working at high pressure, as it was now, never minced his 
words. 

The Earl of Larne gave a low cry of anguish. 

“ It is unbelievable," he said, “ and yet-" 

“ If these abominations were not true, my lord,” Quin 
replied, “ I should have no need to spend countless hours 
tracking down the most dangerous type of murderer that 
exists today—the most dangerous because, whilst other 
criminals may slay the body, this particular kind slay the 
soul: no, I should be down in Somerset, watching the ships 
go up and down the Bristol Channel and devoting myself to 
what I have always wanted to find sufficient time to do—keep 
bees.” 


The Earl lifted a haggard face. 

“ But as it is, Mr. Quin-? " 

“ As it is, my lord, I will do my best to help you.” 

“ Thank God! " was the fervent response. “ If you had 

failed me-” The gesture of the fine hand completed the 

sentence better than any words could have done. “ Now, 
when you say 4 possessed by a devil,’ what exactly do you 
mean ? It sounds horrible.” 

“ It is horrible. You read your Bible, I suppose ? ” 

“ Occasionally. Why ? ” 

“The Bible, of which, by the way, I am an assiduous 
student—viewed merely from the point of view of beautiful 
literature, it is the finest book in the world—tells us how, a 
couple of thousand years ago, people were devil-ridden ; that 
is, possessed by evil spirits . . . well, the same state of affairs 
exists today.” 

“It is almost unbelievable! ” 


Nevertheless, it is true. I could show you my records ; 
I have had many such cases during the past few years." 

“ And my daughter-? ” 

“ Lady Methley is suffering from devil-possession, I haven't 
any doubts 


"Can she be . . . cured? ,f 

“ If I can find the man who put this curse on her—for that 
facts* ,t .. amounts to ~y es - Now, I shall want some more 


It was as a direct result of this interview that Quin had 

Dor , se iv Hewanted to interview a person by 
v Ha ^ Sa ^• Bram J ei § h - The latter was an old 
enemy of his, and Quin had become more and more con- 
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vinced, the closer he studied the Lady Honoria Methley case, 
that this unclean monster was at the back of the dirty 
business. 

• • • • • 

Susan looked up from the suit-case she was packing, to see 
Bishop standing in the doorway. The malevolent presence 
of the man was more than she could bear. 

“ What do you want ? ” she enquired sharply. 

He sidled forward in his crab-like fashion. 

“ A gentleman has called ; he says he wishes to see you. 
Here is his card.” 

Wonderingly, she took it from the outstretched hand of the 
butler—Bishop had not troubled to use a salver—being care¬ 
ful not to touch the man’s flesh ; had she done so, she would 
have shuddered. 


Mr. Sebastian Quin, 

447, Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. 

she saw inscribed, and, above this, some words written in 
pencil— 

I was a friend of your father—please 
see me. S.Q. 

“ Where is Mr. Quin ? ” she asked. 

“ In the hall,” was the answer. 

“ Please tell him I will be down in a few minutes. 

The butler bowed, ironically it seemed to her, and she was 

alone again. 

Quin—Sebastian Quin. She had a vague recollection of 
the name, but anything more definite than that ^ er 

But this was not surprising: her father had been dead for 
over ten years now : she had been just a schoolgirl when he 
died. This caller belonged to the remote past. 

Poor Daddy! She wondered what he would have said 
now had he lived. She was glad he wasn’t alive: her present 
disgrace would have been overwhelming to a man of his 

sensitive nature. , , , . .. 

She completed the packing of the suit-case and locked it. 

Then, with a passing glance at a mirror to see if she did not 
look too dishevelled—the past hour had been a very strenuous 

one—she went downstairs. , . TI 

As she reached the hall a man rose from a chair. He was 
so slight in figure that he looked in that shadowed light 

almost like a schoolboy. . . . . . 

“ Miss Holt ? ” he enquired, holding out his hand, ana 
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when she said “Yes,” he went on: “You won't remember 
me, I expect, but 1 was a great friend of your lather. 1 
happened to be at the inquest today and 1 want to help you ; 
that is why 1 am here . . . Where can we talk 7 ” 

She was quick to reply. 

“Not heie,” she said; “this house is unbearable. I was 
just finishing my packing when 1 got your card.” 

“ You are leaving here 7 ” 

“ Yes—immediately. How can 1 stay 7 ” Although she 
had nothing more solid to go upon than this man’s statement 
that he had been a friend of her lather, she had tell con¬ 
fidence in him from the first moment. His steely-blue eyes 
inspired it, and his hand-grip had been firm and reassuring. 

“ Where do you think ol going 7 ” 

She shook her head. 

I don t know. ... 1 suppose I shall be a suspected person 
—a kind of Scarlet Woman. But 1 must remain in the 
district; I cannot leave Mr. Faber ; he will want me near him 
I feel sure.” 


Quin put a hand on her arm. 

1 am glad I decided to call, he said ; “ is your luggage 
ready ? ” b 

“ Yes—it is all in my room.” 

“ Then I’ll ring for the butler.” 

(Withoul waiting for any comment from her, he pressed a 
bell in the panelled wall. 

So quickly that Susan knew Bishop must have been spying 
on her again, the butler showed himself. K 

immlJ/St ^ 0lt ,! S l eav, . n 8 ; have her luggage brought down 
immediately and placed in the car I have outside." 

HJ« e r,n d ° Ug J 1 ‘ C ? l0Ured visage reflecled the man’s surprise 
Sebasdarf Onin'k°f Ut to “7 s ° me,hin S. but the expression on 

SiX IgS eV ‘ den, ' y St ° PPed He 

“ Yes, sir.” 

The only remark Quin made during the journev to Dor 

the'Bul,Ho«e F ?h ^ ‘T S ' y ° U had b P * <S « 
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“ I want you to tell me everything, Miss Holt—I don’t 
know you well enough to call you ‘ Susan,’ much as I should 

like -to do so-” 

“ I wish you would.” 

“ Very well, I will.” 

“ i remember you now, Mr. Quin ; you came to Ewell 
when we were living in the house at Howell Hill.” 

“ That’s right.” 

She puzzled her brain further. 

•• You were some special kind of detective then, weren’t 

you ?” r , , t 

“ I still am, my dear. That is one of the reasons why 1 

want to try and help you. But first—that is, if it won t dis¬ 
tress you too much—1 want you to tell me everything you 
know about this sad business: after listening to the evidence 
at the inquest today, I felt convinced that there were some 
very peculiar features about this crime. One very important 
question, however, first: are you in love with Mr. Faber 7 

“ Yes.” 

And he’s in love with you ? ” 

Yes.” 

And you want to see him free, of course ? 

- Now tell me your story ... I hope you don t mind me 
smoking my pipe ; it helps me to concentrate, as he pulled 
out of his pocket a blackened briar and began to fill it with 

l ° Speaking slowly, Susan narrated the chain of events which 
had led up to the tragedy. At the end, Quin nodded. „ 
“ That gives me a very good idea of the general situation, 
he remarked “ but ’--fixing her with those steely-blue eyes, 
whichTeemed to her able to read her soul-" are you qu.te 

sure you have told me everything ? ... 

She hesitated, feeling guilty What was; the^use of this 
offering her his help if she did not give him her full con 

fid” You can trust me entirely, Susan,” he continued. 

Thus reassured she explained how she had been terrified, 
because of hlr desire to sa’ve James Faber, to tel. the Conner 
how she had seen the playwright leave the room.of hi! wife 
Quin looked so stern after the confession that she wa 

You^ealise you committed a very serious crime ? he 

Sa *“Yes of course . . . but what was I to do ? If I 
had told the Coroner that, the jury would have been bound to 

think he was guilty.” 


tt 
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“ They thought that as it was, and I must say, my dear, that 
it really looked, even from his own evidence, that Faber had 
something to hide ; it was difficult, for instance, to credit his 
statement that he had been walking about in a wood during 
the vitally important time he said he was absent from the 
house. Did he tell you he was going out ? " 

“ No.” 


“ And you say he was very much affected by the heat ? ” 

“ He had been ; he had been feeling very unwell for some 
days.” 

“ Which makes his conduct all the more peculiar—don’t 
you think so yourself ? ” 

She sighed. 

“ I don’t know what to think. Much as he disliked his 
wife because of the way she had deceived him, I can’t think, 
Mr. Quin, that he ever thought of-” 

“ In a distraught state of mind, a man is likely to do some¬ 
thing which in the ordinary way he would himself consider 
inconceivable—we mustn’t forget that . . . Now tell me: 
when you saw Faber for the second time—that is when he 
came into the study after returning, as he said, from his walk 
m Paddock’s Wood—how did he seem ? ” 

“Perfectly normal. He was quite happy—that is the 
strange part of it.” 

He told you he had been for this walk, you say ? ” 

“ Yes. He said that he felt he had to get out of the house 
hot as it was, because he was stifled.” 

“ Walking in a wood on an intensely hot day wouldn’t have 
given him much air.” 

“ I agree, but James is a man who doesn’t do the ordinary 
things ; he is very impulsive and very unorthodox." 

, n V ld y u U tel i h r im you had scen him leave his wife’s room 
about an hour before ? ” 

“ No.” 


m You were afraid ? ” 

^ him then ’ he seemed different. 

How could he look different ? 
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It is difficult to explain, but for one thing he had lost that 
ammal look I’ve told you about. He was now pSrfectW 

ta^verrhot” ^ he felt very tired ; he was cer- 

“ Was he wearing the same clothes ? ” 
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That Faber killed his wife ? *• 
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“ Yet you say he was going to divorce his wife ? ” 

She flared up at that. 

“ Hadn't he sufficient reason ? And if you think that 
either of us had any cause to be ashamed-" 

“ My dear, you misunderstand me.” he said in a kindly 
tone ; “ I want to help you, but before I can start doing so. 
I have to look at this affair from the opposite point of view 
to yours. Only by this means shall I be able to fight on your 
behalf.” 

“ I’m sorry . . . please forgive me.” 

He waited until she had recovered before he spoke again. 

“ This butler—what is his name ? ” 

“ Bishop.” 

” You don’t like him ? ” 

“He’s a beast—you saw how vindictive he was at the 
inquest to-day.” 

“ Yes. But again taking the opposite point of view, and 
for the reason I have told you. that may have been due to the 
fact that he was very fond of his mistress ; he certainly 
appeared to be.” 

“ I believe he was, but all the time I was in the house. I felt 
he was spying on James and me and then reporting what he 
saw to Mrs. Faber—not that he saw anything wrong,” she 
added quickly. “There’s something horrid—nastv. about 
that man, Mr. Quin. I’m not able to tell you what it is ; I 
only know T felt it from the beginning, and that the longer 
I was at Mannerings. the stronger the impression became. 
And I’m sure it’s not imagination.” 

“ Tt came from the same intuitive feeling you had when you 
went into Mrs. Faber’s room ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then T am sure there is a reasonable foundation for it. 
T will make some enouiries about Rishoo and see what can 
be discovered . . . and now.” breaking off. “ I’m not going 
to worrv vou with anv more Questions : vou’ve told me all T 
want to know: the rest T must find out for mvself. I should 
trv to get some rest, if I were you ; I’ll see that nobody 
disturbs vou.” 

“ Thank vou . . . vou’ve been verv kind.” 

“Nonsense! After this chat we’ve had I feel T want to do 
anvthine T can for vour sake as for the memory of the friend- 
ship I had with vour father.” 

It was only after he had left her that Susan remembered 
she had not asked him how it was he happened to be in 
Dorchester. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


EVIL AT BAY 


Major Forsyth was polite but scarcely cordial. He took 
himself as the Chief Constable of Dorsetshire very seriously 
as, of course, he had every right to do. And, as an old 
soldier, who had been given this post after many years’ work 
in the Intelligence service in various parts of the world, includ¬ 
ing China and Malaya, he did not see why Scotland Yard 
should have bothered to have given his caller a letter of intro¬ 
duction and an injunction to afford him all the help he 
could. Forsyth had many admirable qualities, but tolerance 
was not included amongst these: he ranked all private 
detectives in a class, and regarded them with the same con¬ 
temptuous interest as those he read about in “ shockers.” 

So it was that he now replied somewhat curtly to Sebastian 
Quin’s question. 

‘ No. 1 know nothing about this fellow Bishop ; he hasn't 
been brought to my notice in any way. Have you any 
particular reason for asking. Mr—he looked at the caller’s 
card again—“oh, yes, Mr. Quin ? ” 

The visitor restrained his rising temper. If he had not 
known from experience that this type of man was funda¬ 
mentally often the best of chaps, once vou got beneath that 
outer skin of his official pride, he might have replied in a 
much more blustering way than he did. Even so. there was 
a hint of asperity in his voice as he said: “Surely Maior 

boffi^h^ ? e * n , ish kind of hatred he showed against 

afternoon 9 t thatt girl-secretary of his. at the inquest this 

slimy a? a'toad" ^ a " V )Udge ° f charac,er ’ he ' s as 

“He may be” replied the Chief Constable, “but that 

.t 5 " 1: neccssaniy make him a liar: Faber himself admitted 
(hat he had threatened to kill his wife ” 

But he didn’t, of course : the suggestion is absurd " 
insulted^ 0 ' Ce ° ffic ' al '°° ked as thoush he had b «n personally 
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tist, remember was going to put his neck in a noose by 
killing his wife. She was a bad lot, granted, but he was 
going to get rid of her by a much less drastic method— 
namely, by divorce.” 

“ That would have taken time.” 

“ 1 agree, but still, from what I can hear, there would have 
been no doubt about the success of the action: she was 
carrying on almost to the day of her death with an actor 
named Daly Thurston.” 

“ You appear remarkably well-informed, Mr. Quin.” 

“ That happens to be my business," was the riposte ; “ now, 
quite between ourselves. Major, you don’t think Faber 
strangled his wife, surely ? ” 

“ The jury think so.” 

“ Damn the iury! Damn all juries—or most of ’em! I 
remember a case in the North of England a few years back, 
when a sexual sadist, who wouldn’t have stood a chance if 
the jury had known the least thing about sexual psychology; 
as it was. he was acquitted of one of the most terrible crimes 
on record. In my view, our present iury system is all wrong; 
the innocent are often declared guilty, whilst the guilty go 
free. You can take mv word for it that Faber is as innocent 
of that crime as you or I.” 

The Chief Constable frowned. 

“ We shall see.” he replied : “ you appear to be very con¬ 
fident." he added, in Jovian fashion. 

“ I am. and later on T shall expect you to admit that T was 
rieht.” replied Quin, who now made little attempt to hide his 
feelings. 

He did not auite know why he had turned himself into 
such a wholehearted partisan of James Faber : unless it was 
that his earlier impressions had been changed during his talk 
with Susan Holt : and. unless, again, the attitude of the 
Chief Constable had forced him out of his usual self- 
control. 

A minute later he rose to go—and without having men¬ 
tioned the subiect which had brought him to the district. 
After the attitude he had taken up in the Faber case, he could 
scarcely expect this monument of human pomposity, this 
perfect specimen of official obtuseness, to listen with any 
tolerance to a case of believed dcvil-nossession : why. the 
fellow would have thought he was mad! Tt would be tim'* 
enonah for that when he had seen Hansard Bramleigh and 
had fo r ced a confession out of him : thanks to a call at the 
local poet office he already had Bramleieh’s address. 
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Hansard Bramieigh himself was in a pleasant mood that 
nighL He had seen success crown his work, surely suincieat 
justification for congratulation ? The curse which be had 
put on James Faber had resulted in the playwright commit¬ 
ting murder. It was true that he bad shown lamentably bad 
taste and lack of discretion in killing his own wite, but once 
the devil of hate entered the soul oi a victim, poisoning and 
corrupting his brain, the latter could not be expected to 
exercise proper judgment. 

Hansard Bramieigh prided himself on being an artist; if he 
had been of a cruder type, he would have cursed the play¬ 
wright privately for having removed a very profitable patron. 
For, had she lived, Monica Faber would have represented an 
income for life for him, in all probability ; he could have 
blackmailed her for so long as he liked. Now that source 
of revenue was dried up. Still, there were others ; it was 
remarkable what fools people could become. . . . 

His evil mind was exulting luxuriantly as a result of his 
recent thoughts, when the door of the room opened and the 
crone who acted as his servant (and who for years had borne 
the reputation in that part of Somerset from which he had 
brought her of being a witch) began to cackle in her high- 
pitched voice. 

“There’s someone to see you, maister," she stated. 

. . j® : Priest of Evil looked up from the contemplation of 
his delicate hands. 

“ Who is it ? ” 


“It's the buder from Mannerings ; he’s all in a sweat.” 

a itS rain i e, | h u S,8hed ‘ He hatcd a d ' stur bance of this kind, 
although Bishop was a faithful follower. 

• .Let him come in, Hannah,” he said. 

to fZVh I 2 aiSt t r ” The ? ae ’ ' ookin S as though she were going 
awa f y 1 h hCF broomstlck ’ wh,ch she had mislaid, hobbled 


Bishop’s face when he entered a few moments lat^r 

beerw1,Ung h fa P st SPira,i0a 1 ““ bU, ' er ‘°° ked as if he had 

irSo b "? ^ demanded^. ^ 

The butler wiped his steaming forehead 

had come"o“^p d ,he Hoi,^7 af ‘ ern0 ° n ' He said he 

kmdT^BfamtlghToS 1 ' Wi ' h a triviali >y of tha, 

^Wau, master, please! . . . His name is Quin. Sebastian 


A remarkable change came over the occultist. 
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"Sebastian Quin! ’’ he repeated. His voice was troubled, 
and the coiour had ebbed out ot his face, leaving it almost as 
unhealthy a grey as the visitor’s. “ Are you sure ? ” 

“1 took in his card—there it was: ‘ Mr. Sebastian Quin, 
447, Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1.' On the top he had written in 
pencil: ‘ 1 was a friend of your father ; please see me.’ ” 

" And did he ? ” 

Bishop waved a pair of hands that might have been the 
fins of a giant fish. 

“ VVhat could 1 do ? 1 had to take the card up to the girl. 
And she said she’d see him. ... 1 listened as hard as I 
could, but 1 couldn't hear much,” he added by way of 
extenuation. " The girl said she wouldn’t talk in the house; 
he took her away and she is staying with him at the Bull 
Hotel in Dorchester.” 

Having digested this information, Hansard Bramleigh asked 
for more. 

“ Describe the person who called.” He knew there was 
only one Sebastian Quin, but his fear of the man made him 
hope for the impossible. 

The first few words of the butler destroyed this hope. 

“ Do you know who and what this man is, Bishop ? ” he 
then asked. 

“ Yes," was the quavering reply ; 44 1 read an article about 
him once in the Sunday Messenger —and I kept it. That is 
why I felt you had to know at once. What do you think he 
wants, Master ? ” 

44 It is impossible to say—but thank you for coming, Bishop, 
I must be on my guard.” The last few words were uttered 
in so low a tone that the caller scarcely heard them. 

• • • • • 


Once the butler had gone, the occultist sank back in his 
padded chair and began to brood. Sebastian Quin! The 
one man he feared! The one man who had the power, 
through his wide and comprehensive knowledge of the Occult 
and Black Magic, to thwart and ruin him! .He recalled how 
Quin had sent a friend of his, Rathin Memory, to a fate too 

awful to contemplate.* . , 

What could have brought Quin to Dorset ? Had the girl, 
Susan Holt, sent for him. begging his help ? It seemed likely 
—and yet, no, that couldn’t be the case because Bishop had 
said that Quin had written on his card something about being 


See The Evil Messenger. 
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a friend of her father and begging her to see him. Some 
other reason had brought the man from London. 

There could be only one answer to the question: Quin 
must have come to Dorchester searching for him! Perhaps 
he- 

The occultist had reached this stage in his uneasy medita¬ 
tions when the second door in the room—the one behind him 
—opened quietly. As he turned, attracted by the barely 
perceptible sound, for fear had made his faculties unusually 
acute, he heard his name uttered. 

“ Hansard Bramleigh, I believe ? ” said a voice. 

With that, he jumped to his feet. 

“ Who are you ? What do you want ? How did you get 
in here ? " 

The man with the figure of a schoolboy grinned. 

“What a lot of questions!" he commented. “Let me 

answer the first one to begin with: my name is Sebastian 
Quin.” 

Hansard Bramleigh passed a dry tongue over drier lips. 

“ Indeed! ” he croaked, for his voice had become cracked 
and hoarse. “ And who may you be ? " 

The visitor pulled a chair forward and sat down 
“ I expect you know who I am." he replied—and held up 
for the other to see a small gold crucifix. 

The Priest of Evil shrank from the sight as though he had 
looked upon something which was accursed. 

“ As for my business." the caller continued. “ I have called 
to get some particulars concerning a young Society lady 
named Lady Methley. Unless I am wrong in my diagnosis 
you have co-operated with the evil spirits, of whom vou are 
a familiar, so that this unfortunate girl is now a clear case 
of possession. In other words, she is giving harbourage to a 
devL You must remove the spell you have cast upon her 
Mr. Bramleigh. or—well. T dare say you have heard of Rathin 
Memory, a gentleman who followed the same kind of business 
as yourself, and who practised the same damnable arts * Yes 
T can see you have. . . . Well, as I sav. if you wish to 
avo,d sharing the same fate as Rathin Memory, vou will obev 

to y h7r^ er u, M $ m ° ry 'J n case vou don,t know wha happened 
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“ You are evidently a madman ; I do not understand a word 
of what you have been saying, but it all sounds completely 
crazy. You have my name correctly, but everything else is 
so much gibberish. I have never heard the name of Lady 
Methley—or of Rathin Memory; and as for practising any 
form of Black Magic—for that I presume is what you are 
charging me with—the idea is entirely preposterous. Unless 
you go at once I shall get my servant to fetch the police.” 

The visitor smiled. 

“ Tt was a pity the man Bishop left so soon ; he might have 
saved your servant the trouble. I saw him go ; that was just 
before I tried the back door and fortunately found it 
open.” 

“ Bishop ? ” ejaculated the other. 

“ Yes. the butler at Mannerings. I felt there was something 
wrong about the fellow when I saw him this afternoon, and 
now I know what it is: he’s a disciple of yours, Bramleigh. 
Which explains a good deal.” he added slowly. 

“What does it explain ? ” 

“ Possiblv why his employer. Mr. James Faber, whom he 
showed by his evidence at the inquest this afternoon he 
hated, is now in Dorchester prison, charged with murder. 

You seem to have been rather busy lately: how much 
did the dead woman, Mrs. Faber, pay you for this particular 
piece of devilry ? ” 

“Get out of here! ” exploded Bramleigh. 

Sebastian Ouin got to his feet. But his movements were 
so unhurried that he was obviously obeving # his own wishes 
rather than responding to the other’s command. 

“ You shall have exactly twenty-four hours to do what is 
necessary.” he said : “but if at the end of that time you 
have not removed the spell from both Lady Methley 
James Faber. I shall punish you in the same wav as I punished 
Rathin Memory : and you know what that will mean. 
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•' But 8 the whole thine is unbelievable! sheJ !X 5 ,a, 5" d vth 
■' That is exactly what I expect our friend. Maior JWti, 
the Chief Constable, would say if T to'd him. replied h 
companion : 44 but. nevertheless, I believe it to be true. 

She felt rebuked. 
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“I am sorry, Mr. Quin ; A have been behavmg like a Mliy 
schoolgirl, venturing my stupid opinion. 1 lorgot that you 
were an authority on this particular subject. Whatever must 
you be thinking of me? ” 

“ My opinion of you hasn't changed, my dear," was the 
quietly reassurmg reply. 

“Thank you." She put her hands up to her head a> 
though to try to stop the rocking sensation she had. 

“Let me repeat wnat you have just told me,” she went on. 
“ You think that James committed this crime as the result oi 
being driven to do so by an evil spirit which had gaincu 
possession of him. Is that correct ? - 

“ Substantially.” 

“ And that this evil spirit had been summoned from the 
spirit underworld by a monster named Hansard Bramleigh, 
who lives a few miles away, and who has a notorious reputa¬ 
tion as an adept in Black Magic. Am 1 right ? “ 

‘‘Yes. Y °» have for 8° tten one thing, however.” 

• ,, ave 1 ^ ^he s ‘ghed. “There seems so much to take 


forgott u en l h at Monica Faber was an intimate of 
Hansard Bramleigh and probably went to his seances That 
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Quin nodded. 
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tered the drug, realising the danger he might be ru nnin g, Mr. 
Taber, as 1 see it, was the entirely mnocent victim of another 
man's devilry.” 

” But what is to be done ? If you are right—and who am 1 
to dispute it ?—it means that James will have to suffer, is 
already suffering, lor committing a crime for which he cannot 
be held responsible. Actually, he is entirely innocent. Isn’t 
that so ? ” 

" That is the position, as I see it,” affirmed her companion. 

“ Then what is to be done ? ” she repeated. “ You must 
do something, Mr. Quin! ” 

“ 1 intend to do something,” he replied. “ As I have 
already told you, 1 had my first interview with Hansard 
Bramleigh a couple of hours ago. I told him then that 1 
would give him twenty-four hours-” 

“ Why twenty-four hours ? Why didn't you force him to 
undo the wrong he has done at once ? ” 

“ Because he will require that time to get into touch once 
again with the dark powers whose aid he has invoked.” 

She passed a hand over her forehead. 

“ It still seems so fantastic, so incomprehensible.” 

44 That is because, thank God, you have never had any 
previous experience of this kind of thing,” he said. 41 As I 
have told you, I gave Bramleigh twenty-four hours in which 
to undo the wrong he has done ; in other words, to remove 
the curse which he has placed on James Faber, and turn him 
into a normal man again.” 

44 But he was a normal man,” she declared ; 44 when I spoke 
to him after he had returned from his walk he was entirely 
normal.” 

44 From the walk he is supposed to have taken, you mean, 
amended Quin, who went on: 44 1 shall go back to-morrow 
night to see that my order has been carried out. If not—well, 
he knows what will happen ; I do not think he will risk that. 

44 And meanwhile ? ” ...... 

44 Meanwhile, you must be patient, my dear, and have faitn 

that everything will turn out all right. ’ 

She wondered a moment. 

44 You'll have to get a confession from Bramleigh, won t 

y °“ Yes. I shall certainly get a confession. And that will 
mean that the experts I shall bring down from London will 
support my own word—which may not be sufficient lor the 
local fools, like that Chief Constable. Also, I shall try to get 
an interview with Faber himself as soon as possible. Would 
you like to come with me to the prison ? " 

She shook her head. 
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“ I don’t think I could stand it; seeing him in that awful 
place—but if you do see him, give him my love, and tell him 
that I pray for him, will you ? ” 

“ 1 certainly will. And cheer up ; everything will turn out 
all right; I am convinced of that.” 

• • • • • 


As early as was possible the next morning, Sebastian Quin 
sought another interview with the Chief Constable. The 
latter, although agreeable enough, looked at him with a 
slightly sardonic air. 

“Well, Mr. Quin, what can I do for you now?" he 
enquired. 

“ I want to visit Mr. Faber ; I hope you have no objection ?” 

“ In what capacity do you intend to visit the prisoner— 
providing I give my consent, that is ? ” 

Quin was ready for this. 

“ In the capacity of a friend.” 

“ I wasn’t aware you had any previous asquaintance with 
James Faber.” 


“ I hadn’t; but I am an old friend of Susan Holt’s father. 
Miss Holt is too distressed to visit the prison herself, and she 
has asked me to go in her place. That’s reasonable, isn’t it ? " 
“ I daresay. Have you spoken to Faber’s lawyer ? Does 
he raise any objection ? ” 

“ Not the slightest.” 

The police official stroked his well-shaven chin. 

“ Very well,” he said after this aid to thought ; “ I’ll give 
you the necessary authorisation." 

When the few words had been written the Chief Constable 
passed the envelope to the visitor. 

• '!.Y 0 . u „ k " 0W ’ J? T - Q l,in - T hope your optimism will be 
justified, he said ; “ I didn’t say much about it when I 
saw you yesterday because—well, if I must be frank vour 
manner rather annoyed me—but, all the same. I don’t want 
you to think I m entirely without any decent human feeling- 
I m sorry for Faber—damned sorry. That is not to say of 
course, that I think he will get off when he is tried at thenext 

think e he W h h ad h a W, H b ® 'V hre ,? we f ks ’ time - 1 should like to 
*" nk he had a chance, but I m afraid not. . . If he could 

wa°s absent W fro n m h Wh h° SaW him d ; ,ring ,he time he ,a y s hc 

was absent from his house, it would make all the difference 
m the worid as you must be able to see for yourself" 

withom",h^bein^ny'tiar- 1 he '" ^ off -P erha P s 
Notnal! But that is a ridiculous assumption. The man 
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murder! 1 ” rrCSted Under a Coroner,s arrant, on a charge of 

I know. . Well, thanks for this permit,” remarked 
Quin, tapping the envelope before putting it in his pocket. 


He left the prison very puzzled. James Faber, during the 
short interview he had been allowed, showed none of the 
signs he had anticipated to find ; apart from being naturally 
concerned with the grave position in which he found himself 
and anxiety for the girl he loved, the playwright was entirely 
normal He gave no indication at all of the “possession” 
which Quin feared had taken place. 

The visitor explained that he was an old friend of Susan 
Holt’s father and that, having gone to the inquest out of 
curiosity the day before, he had later proceeded to Man- 
nerings and had offered his services to the daughter of the 
man for whose memory he cherished such a warm regard. 
Faber professed only slieht interest in what he was being told ; 
he was polite but nothing more. It was onlv when Quin 
mentioned Susan Holt’s name again that he became more 
animated. 

“ You can tell Susan that I think of her continually,” he 
said : “ T don’t want her to come to this horrible place—that 
would be almost more than I could bear—but fell her. please. 

I know as little as she does of this diabolical business, and 
that T am sure I shall be acauitted." 

Quin spoke what was in his mind. 

“ T have very little time. Mr Faber." he replied. “ and so I 
won’t waste a second of it. There is one point which did not 
come out at the inquest and which, as a friend of Miss Holt, 
worries me considerably." 

“ What is it ? ’’ 

“ Miss Holt was compelled, through her regard for you. to 
omit a verv important part of her evidence at the inquest," 
Quin said, lowering his voice. 

“Tell me what it was. please.” 

“ She omitted to sav that she saw vou leave your wife’s 
room half an hour before she went into it herself.” * 

Faber looked as though he had been struck a blow If ever 
astonishment was depicted on a human face. Quin saw 
it now. 

“ What was that vou sa«d ? ” demanded the playwright. 

Ouin repeated his previous statement. 

“ Susan must have been dreaming.” then declared Faber : 

“ I did not go into my wife’s room until after T had returned 
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from my walk. I swear that by all I hold sacred. You must 
tell her so—my God! she doesn’t believe that I’m really 
guilty, does she 7 ” 

At the sound of the anguish in his voice, Quin felt his 
previous astonishment turn into sympathy. 

“ No, of course not,” he temporised ; “ but she is positive 
she saw a man she recognised as you leave Mrs. Faber’s 
room. There is no doubt whatever about that.” 

‘‘Why didn't she tax me with it 7 ” 

“ Because, as 1 have already explained, she was afraid of 
what you might say.” 

Then she thought I was lying—as you do, apparently.” 
Faber's bitterness was distressing. 

“What I believe is this, Mr. Faber,” returned the other; 

I think that you committed this crime more or less uncon¬ 
sciously: that a curse was put on you by a man named 
Hansard Bramleigh, probably at the instigation of your wife." 

Faber opened his mouth wide in astonishment. 

Are you mad 7 " he demanded. 

Quin remained unruffled. 


“It sounds difficult for you to understand, and I don’t 
wonder at it. But when I explain that this man Bramleigh 
is a practitioner of Black Magic, a person who, to my SrSn 
knowledge, gets into direct communication with evil spirits 

to nd th C e 0 n1v e | them UP t0 d ° his will ~ he hav »ng sold himself 

wssr?tt»! Ms®* 

Faber still stared at him. 

“ And you think this man Bramleigh, or whatever his nam* 
1 , “ P Thf» CUr ?n° n me at the biddin S of my wife ? ” 

That is still my opinion.” 

M For what purpose ? ” 

“To bring y°u caning to ruin jn some „ 

my own experience.” yOU ° f many exam Ples from 

” Whll Can t ? r L edit if ” stated other 

ask=^in° rt Calth have you been in 'Mely, Mr. Faber ? ” 
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“ Pretty rotten—but then that was due entirely to the heat 
I’m always the same in August.” 

“ What was your mental state ? Did you ever have any 
murderous thoughts concerning your wife ? ” 

“ I hated her, and I had good reason to, but as for killing 
her—no, my dear sir, you're barking up the wrong tree. 
And even if 1 had been under this curse, as you call it, I 
couldn’t be in two places at once.” 

“ You might imagine you were in one place, whilst actually 
you were in another.” 

“ If you go on talking like this, you'll drive me mad! Even 
if you’re right—and I still can’t believe a word of what you’ve 
been saying—what jury, do you think, would give any 
credence to such a theory ? ” 

“ I agree the situation is difficult, but I hope before many 
more hours have passed, to prove that what I have told you 
is correct.” He held out his hand. 

• • • * • 

How difficult the situation had really become, Sebastian 
Quin was not able fully to appreciate, however, until facing 
the crone who announced herself to be Hansard Bramleighs 
housekeeper, he heard her mumble words that caused him to 

rush into the house. • 

Ten minutes later he walked out into the country lane again. 

The woman had told him the truth: Hansard Bramleigh was 
dead. The man who had boasted that he would live until he 
was at least 150 had died an hour before. 

And his end had been dreadful. 

The Devil had claimed his own. 


THE FINAL CURTAIN 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

THE FINAL CURTAIN 


The Judge droned on ; Susan wondered how much longer 
she would be able to stand the torture of it: she felt she was 
being ground to dust by the sheer relentlessness of that 
maddening voice. 

" . . . What evidence has the defence brought forward to 
prove that this unfortunate woman, Monica Faber, had any 
enemy who would have wished to encompass her death ? No 
such evidence has been forthcoming. It has not even been 
suggested by the defence that a casual passer-by, such as a 
tramp, was responsible for this atrocious crime. It is pos¬ 
sible, though scarcely probable, that a thief may have gained 
entry into the house without being observed, but there is no 
proof that he had fulfilled his primary intention and stolen 
anything. Nor was there any evidence of the room which 


was the scene of the tragedy, having been disarranged in any 
way. No, the one fact which to my mind, above all others, 
members of the jury, stands out in this case, is that the victim 
was done to death in this horrible fashion by someone who 
was familiar to her ; someone she recognised.. Otherwise, 
surely she would have called out or rung the bell for assist¬ 
ance. Who was the person who entered the room and, being 
recognised by Mrs. Faber, proceeded to do her foully and 
cruelly to death ? That is the question which only you, as 
members of the jury, can answer ; and it will be your duty, 
in the course of your deliberations, to answer it according to 
your judgment and according to your conscience. 

“ It has been pointed out by the defence—and quite rightly 
—that the evidence against the accused is purely circum- 
stantial. But it has often been proved that, where there is a 
sufficient motive, circumstantial evidence is very valuable 
The accused does not deny that he threatened to kill his wife •' 
we also know that the atmosphere in this house had become 
intolerably strained immediately preceding the tragedy. It has 

w e a c n n^ ery j r htl Y. urped on behald of the prisoner that there 

m i? T ^ t0 rCS ? rt - any vi0,ent measures in order 

to nd himself of the incubus his wife had become, since he 

had already started proceedings for divorce and his solicitors 

had been able to collect sufficient evidence concerning Mrs 

Faber and —he proceeded to fumble with his papers. 2 

ne name of the prospective co-respondent was Daly 
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Thurston, m’lud,” broke in the Chief Counsel for the 
defence. 

Thank you, Sir George ... I was saying, members of the 
jury, that it has been urged by the defence that there was no 
need for the prisoner to resort to any violent measures against 
his wife since, if he had waited, he would have secured his 
release through a divorce action. That is a good point, and 
Sir George Danvers quite properly made the most of it; but, 
against that contention, we are faced with the two indisputable 
facts. First, that so far as we have been told in the evidence 
produced, this unfortunate woman had no one-who wished 
her ill except her husband, and, secondly, that the accused 
has not been able to support by evidence his statement that 
he was half a mile away from the house, walking in a wood, 
at the time when, according to the medical experts, the crime 
was committed. . . . You will now retire, members of the 
jury, and consider your verdict.” 

• • • • • 

Susan watched the warder tap the prisoner on the shoulder 
and then saw James walk down the steps leading from the 
dock to the cells. 

She still could not believe this horror to be true. All 
through the three weeks that had elapsed since the inquest 
and the opening of the Assizes, she had been convinced that 
something would intervene to prevent the man she loved from 
standing in that awful place. Even when Sebastian Quin had 
told her of the unexpected death of the man Hansard Bram- ( 
leigh, and all that this meant, she still placed her faith in 
Providence. God simply could not allow this thing to 
happen! By this time she was convinced that James Faber 
had spoken the truth when he said he had not been in the 
house at the time of the murder. Then who was the man 
she had seen leave Monica Faber’s room ? 


• • 




0 


The jury, having filed back into the court after only an 
hour, and having returned the verdict which practically every¬ 
body in the court expected them to give, his Chaplain placed 
the piece of black cloth on the Judge’s head. 

Looking sternly at the prisoner, the man who was about to 
sentence him to death said: “James Faber, you Jiave been 

declared guilty of the awful crime of murder-” 

“STOP! ” shouted a voice. 


0 


• • • 


0 
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When something like order had been restored, the goggle- 
eyed public held their breath in suspense. For there, standing 
by the side of the witness-box, into which he had demanded 
to be placed in order to give evidence “ which would change 
everytmng,” as he had put it, was a man who looked the 
veritable double of the prisoner. The resemblance was so 
striking that even Mr. Justice Snagge had stopped his shocked 
reprimand to stare in amazement at the person who had dared 
to interrupt him delivering the death sentence. 

“ Who are you, sir 7 ” he said sternly. 

“ I demand the right to give evidence,” was the reply. 

The Judge made a sign, and the man was allowed to enter 
the box. His manner, which had been peculiar before, 
became even more markedly odd after he had taken the oath. 
He appeared very pleased with himself, and bowed first to 
the Judge and then to the public gallery. He might have 
been responding to the applause of an audience. 

“Iam an actor ; my name is Daly Thurston. It was I who 
killed Monica Faber! ” As the words rang through the 
court, counsel for the Crown rose to protest. 

" M'ludV' 

But the Judge motioned him to be silent. 

The man in the witness-box continued to speak, grimacing 
as he did so. 

“ This woman was my mistress ... we quarrelled . 
then her husband got to know . . . we quarrelled, too . 
he was stupid enough to knock me down ... as a result of 
the publicity, I lost a chance of going to Hollywood it 
was then I resolved to kill them both . . . people said I could 
only act one part . . they were wrong. . . . When I was in 
the Provinces in Repertory I played many parts ... I was 
about the same height and figure as Faber ... I made up 
exactly like him—just as I am now—got into the house unseen 
and strangled Monica ... it was a neat idea, I think 
but it was the pains in my head that-” 

f voi t c , e st °f?P ed - A v ^ant look came into the min's 

body as it fel! P ° Ce ‘ Ser8ea nt was just in time t0 catch the 


Sebastian Quin nodded. 

the XTd'enceTe gTve’ '’poordeWl'-W ^ aCCepted 

gc,ory_ business for me." ‘ he feT Susan 

Holt, I have seen a pet theory smashed to pie^s, an d tha" 
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sort of thing hurts. I must be getting old, 1 suppose.” F? 
frowned. " Still, I was partially right about Hans;. 
Bramleigh ; owing to the pressure 1 put on him, he remo-...' 
the curse he had laid on Lady Methiey, and I heard from . 
father this morning that she is now entirely normal ... it 
only remains for me to say, Mr. Faber, that 1 wish I ccv < 
have been more fortunate in your case.” 

The playwright held out his hand. 

“You helped Susan... that was the main thing. We* 
going away tomorrow, but when we come back I’d like you 
to stay with us for a few days.” 

“ I may look in on my way to Somerset . . . I’m going to 
devote myself to bees in future,” replied Quin. 

Mrs. Opie, having a new audience at the Ricardo Hote:. 
Fangbourne, waved her hands in the familiar gesture. 

“ But why are we all here ? ” she exclaimed ; “ I don t 
mean, why are we at this hotel, but why are we here at all 1 
In mid-Atlantic, Susan Holt smiled as though she had 

actually heard the words. , , , . , . 

She knew the answer—for her husband had just bent down 

to kiss her. 


THE END 



